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Axzovurt the year 1525, a number of persons in Europe 
openly opposed infant baptism. With the baptism of 
adults, they combined certain political principles, “that 
they would not yield either to civil or ecclesiastical au- 
thority; all Christians were to be united in a holy band 
of brotherhood, and an equality of rights, privileges, and 
ranks, was to be observed.” ‘a 

The numbers who supported these opinions rapidly 
increased on the Rhine, in Westphalia, Holstein, and 
the Netherlands; and the magistrates adopted strong 
measures for their reduction, Persecution only gave 
new life and vigour, and they increased in zeal and in 
numbers. 

In Munster, the capital of Westphalia, John Bock- 
hold, John Mathias, Rothman, and Knipperdolling, ob- 
tained considerable influence over the minds of the 
common people; and they soon acquired such strength 
as to make themselves masters of the town. Mathias 
was the most zealous and active, but he lost his life in 
an engagement with the Bishop of Munster, who en- 
deavoured to regaim possession of the city. 

Bockhold and Knipperdolling destroyed the church- 
es, and divided the people into tribes of the number 
twelve, and gave to each a Judge in the manner of Israel. 
Bockhold, however, not approving of this form of go- 
vernment, soon after abolished it, and placed himself at 
its head as King of New Zion. As John of Leyden, he 
introduced luxury and ease, and became a tyrant. Mun- 
ster was taken in 1535—Bockhold, Kniperdolling, and 
Krechting, were taken and tortured to death with red 
hot pincers, and suspended in iron cages on St. Lam- 
bert’s steeple, to strike terror among the rebels. 

Bockhold had previously sent twenty-six missionaries, 
whom he called apostles, to disseminate and plant the 

rinciples he professed in distant provinces. Several 

istinguished themselves in obtaining proselytes; espe- 
cially Melchior Hoffman and David Joris, The Hoff- 
manists still exist, but are not numerous. Joris was re- 
garded as a prophet, and known by the appellation of 
John of Bruges. ‘The Council of Basle caused the body 
of Joris to be burnt after his death. The followers of 
these different leaders became more and more unsettled 
and turbulent, until finally, by the wisdom of Menno 
Simonis, they became united in one society, by the 
name of the Mennonists. 

In the year 1554, a division took place; one party was 
composed of the strict and the severe—the other of the 
mode oie and the relaxed. The moderate party was 
also Jer ! -Waterlanders, from their residence in the 
Waterlind; by the strict party, they were called, in 
contempt and derision, Carriers of Dung. 

Menno would neither adopt the rigour of the pure, 
or would he leave the Frieslanders, among whom he 
preached. 1n 1565, the pure quarreled, and divided in- 
to three parties, In the year 1591, they again united, 
but afterwards separated, each party persecuting the 
other with increased bitterness. 

Jan Jacob Aymen formed a distinct society, on the 
most rigid and severe principles—his followers were 
called Aymenists. 
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Uke Wallis formed the ancient Flemingians, or an 
cient Frieslanders, called by their enemies the Dompe- 
lers, or the Dippers, because they dipt the body three 
times, whereas the others only let the water flow upon 
the bead. - 

In Moravia there were three parties: one called But- 
toners, because they made use of buttons—one called 
Pinners, because they used wire pins; they also suffered 
the beard to grow, and were always remarkable for 
their good morals, and great simplicity of character— 
the other was called Hookers, because they wore hooks 
and eyes to fasten their clothes. Galenus Abraham- 
sohn formed a sect called Galenists, also called Remon- 
strants. Arminius was the founder of the Arminians; 
they maintained that God had decreed the salvation and 
damnation of man, that all who believed in a Saviour 
should be saved, and all who did not believe should be 
damned; that Christ died for all men, but that every 
person must be born again through the Holy Spirit, 
which cometh through Christ; and that by the aid of 
the Holy Ghost, men may conquer the devil, the flesh, 
and the world; they were to imitate our Saviour, and 
follow his precepts. Samuel Apostool formed the Apos- 
toolians, a moderate party of the Mennonists. 

The Mennonists used a Confession of Faith,composed 
by Cornelius Riss, a preacher, which was published in 
Hamburgh in 1776. 

The Remonstrants encouraged education, and erected 
a College at Amsterdam. Religious liberty was granted 
to these sects in Holland in 1626. 

In the worship of all these sects there is but a trifling 
variation—they adhere more nearly to the doctrines of 
Calvin than to Luther. 

The Pure have elders or bishops, who administer the 
sacrament; ministers who preach,and deacons who pray. 
The Mennonists have only ministers who preach, and 
deacons who read. The Remonstrants have the same. 
The Amish have but one denomination of preachers. 

All these sects have the character of diligent industry, 
regularity, and great purity of manners, Persecution 
added to their numbers, but liberty caused them to di- 
minish. 

John Aymon, a Piedmontese, originally a Roman 
Catholic, had been converted to the Protestant faith by 
a perusal of the doctrines of Calvin—he became a 
preacher, and his followers were called Aymonists, Ay- 
mish, or Amish. 

In giving a history of the Mennonists, it will be ne- 
cessary to notice other sects of similar principles and 
regulations, 

Ammonius Saccas founded a sect as early as the se- 
cond century, one hundred and ninety-three years after 
Christ. 

“ The people were to live together according to the 
dictates of conscience. They were to elevate them- 
selves above the earth, by the contemplation of divine 
things; they were required to impose certain restraints 
upon the body, by adopting a system of abstinence and 
mortification, sothat they might even in life obtain 
some knowledge of the Holy Spirit, and ascend after 
death to live forever in the divine presence.” 

Ammonius was one of the most eloquent, learned, and 
highly gifted of his time—a great philosopher, and the 
principal of the Platonists; but above all these, a 
Christian. 
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Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, says that Ammo- Philip James Spener, founder of the Pietests, died in 
nius was one of the twenty Bishops which Heraclas, | the year 1705. He laid it down, that all those who were 
Bishop of Alexandria, placed over the Egyptian church- | intended for the ministry, should be accustomed from 
es, but that Ammonius left the beaten track of the | their early years to the perusal and study of the Holy 
Church, which being told to Heraclas, he called a Coun- | Scriptures, so as to render them useful in life, by the 
cil of Bishops, and having investigated the whole mat- | practical power of their doctrine, and the commanding 


ter, brought Ammonius back to the faith, Eutychus, | influence of their example; but upon the members par- 


however, is the only author that mentions this fact. | 


Hierocles calls Ammonius as one immediately taught 
and inspired by God; and Platonius says, ‘*Behold the 
man whom I have sought after.” Origen was under 
Ammonius, and being initiated in all the early writings, 
acquired a mystical and allegorical way of interpreting 
the Holy Scriptures from them, 

The followers of Ammonius have been known by 
Ammonists, Ammonish, Monish, and Omish. 

The Rhinburghers are a sect of Mennonists who are 
supposed to be Unitarians, but their preachers or teach- 
ers attend the general meeting twice a year at Rhins- 
berg, near Leyden. 

Jacob Bohman, Bochman, or Boehm, was born in 
Upper Lusatia, in 1575. He considered himself inspired 
by the Holy Spirit; and published the wonderful good- 
ness of God in revealing to him at different tmes, * the 
essences, uses, and properties of all things.”” He sup- 

osed, that for seven days he had an insight into the 
invisible world; and he published what God had in so 
remarkable a manner thought proper to reveal unto 
him. He died in the year 1624, and his parting words 
were, “Now go I hence into Paradise.” 

His works were published by Von Frankenburgh. 
Herry Bethe also published an edition in Holland, in the 

ear 1675, Gichtelalso published a complete edition in 
1682. Gichtel’s followers are called Gichtelians; they 
are silent, virtuous, and benevolent. 

William Law translated Behman’s works into English. 
Jane Leasle founded a sect called Philadelphists; they 
met to interpret and elucidate Behman’s writings. 

Dr. John Pordage was an able commentator on the 
works of Boehme, 

Behman’s followers have been called Behmanites, 
Behmanists, Ehmish, lastly Amish. 

Behman was of opinion, that any man of elevated in- 
clinations could receive the Holy Spirit from God; for 
our Saviour says, **My Father, which is in Heaven, will 
give the Holy Spirit to him that asketh him,” Again, 
“Ask and ye shall receive””—* Whatsover ye shall ask in 
my name, that shail be given unto you.” Behman and 
his followers, the Behmanists, were much persecuted 
in Gorlitz. Behman was one of the principal authori- 
ties for the Amish doctrines, 

John Amos Commenius was born in Comna, in the 
year 1592, near Bruman in Morayia. His names are de- 
rived from the book of Amos, and the place where he 
was born. He was particularly remarkable for commu- 
nicating instruction to children by signs; he experi- 
enced various reverses of fortune, and in his latter years 
gave himself up to religious dreams; his followers were 
called Amish, 

Antoinette Bourignon trayelled through France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, &c, ; she was in favour of a 
union of Christians; she said that all religion consisted 
in obeying the commands of God; she possessed as sin- 
gular a mind as she had a body; she was considered 
very eloquent; her works were published at Amster- 
dam in 1686. She was born in Lille, and was so horri- 
bly deformed, that a consultation was held as to the 
proper mode of depriving her of existence. Her fol- 
lowers were known by various names—Bourignons, 
Bourignines. Her works were read by the Amish 
preachers, 

Many of the Calixtins removed to Pennsylvania in the 
infancy of its settlement, and connected themselves with 
the Amish. This sect is called Calixtins, after Calix- 
tus, a profound theologian, whose writings exposed him 
to persecution, Calixtus was followed by Spener, Tho- 
masius, and Semler, 


ticularly, exemplary piety and practical religion were 
enjoined; they renounced all gaudy amusements as vain, 
attended only devotional meetings. The Pietists mostly 
joined the Dunkers in Pennsylvania; a few, however, 
united themselves with the Amish. 

Carlstadt or Bodenstein had followers, many of whom 
came from the valley of the Rhine to Pennsylvania, and 
settled with the Amish. Carlstadt denied, in opposition 
to Luther, the presence of the body of Christ in the sa- 
crament. 

A sect called Cathari existed in the twelfth century, 
who were violently persecuted. They were known by 
various names—Bulgarians, Patacenes, Popelites, and 
Piphles. 

Peter Bauys, Henry and Arnold of Brescia, formed 
sects, which suffered from persecution. The Henricians 
approved of adult baptism; but thought churches un- 
necessary, as they could pray equally well in their pri- 
vate dwellings. The Arnoldists were of opinion, that 
their preachers should possess only scriptural authority, 
and receive no pecuniary compensation for their servi- 
ces. The Bauicians were united on this broad principle, 
** Doing to another what you wish should be done unto 
you.” 

Many of these sects emigrated to Pennsylvania: those 
who came from Switzerland were supposed to be some 
of the remains of Arnoldists. 

Bartism.—The Mennonists and Amish approve of the 
baptism of adults, and support their opinion by several 
passages from scripture: “ Repent and be baptized.” 
| Here it is necessary that a person should repent before 
| he receives baptism, ‘** Go ye therefore and teach all 
| nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
_of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” Here it is necessary 
| that a person should be instructed previous to baptism, 
' ** Go ye into the all the world, and preach the Gospel] 
‘to every creature; he that believeth and is baptized shall 
| be saved.”? He who believes shall therefore be baptized, 
/and he who is baptized shall be saved. 

, History of the settlement of Mennonists in Pennsylvania, 
From the introduction it will appear, that this highly 
_ respectable denomination of Christians trace their origin 
| even to the time of the Apostles. The name of Men- 
nonist, is derived from Menno Simonis, a native of Fries. 
‘land, who died in the year 1565. He was originally a 
Roman Catholic, but becoming disgusted with the su- 
perstition of that church, united those who openly pro- 
| fessed adult baptism under the name of Mennonists. 
| He taught that it was absurd to baptize children, be- 
cause they could not comprehend its object or its utility ; 
he objected to the terms person and trinity, as inconsist- 
ent with common sense. The Mennonists, unlike the 
Amish, shave their beards; for say their preachers, 
** Show us the passage in the New Testament, where 
our Saviour or his disciples are said to wear beards,”’ 
The Mennonists have churches and burial grounds; and 
| wash each others feet in the manner of the Apostles, 
and hold Love Feasts, Their preachers, like the. Amish, 
are chosen by lot (previous instruction is notyrye pired) 
from between the ages of thirty-five and sixty. = 

Like the Amish, they will neither serve as jurors, per. 
form militia duty, or take an oath. In dress as in reli- 
gion, they are neat, plain, and consistent. They were 
driven by persecution to seek a place of safety in Penn- 
sylvania in 1700. Many settled on their first coming at 
Germantown. In 1717, a large number came over, who 
proceeded to the settlement formed by the Amish, within 
the present bounds of Lancaster county. ‘They pre- 
served the customs which they had in Europe as far as 
they could, when it is considered into what a variety of 
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divisions they had separated. In Pennsylvania, they 
permitted any member at a private meeting to exhort, 
to instruct, to expound, and to pray. 

In administering the rite of baptism, the following 
rule was observed:—The person to be baptized being 
an adult then kneels; then a preacher holds his hands 
over him or her, while the deacon pours water into the 
hands of the preacher, which runs on the head of the 
person to be baptized; after which, prayer accompanied 
by imposition of hands closes the ceremony. 

Cuaracter,—The Mennonists are frugal, honest, tem- 
perate, industrious, and religious, 

In 1775, their number in Pennsylvania was supposed 
to exceed five thousand. Their places of worship were 
forty-nine. 

Mennonists refer to the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth chapters of Timothy, and the fifth chapter of the 
first epistle of Peter, for rules of government. Menno 
interpreted in the same sense that the United Brethren 
do as respects their bishop, that the scripture makes it 
imperative on their preacher that he always have a wife; 
for Timothy says, “the husband of one wife,” meaning 
if one wife dies he must get another. 

The preachers will not take money for their services. 


John says, ** He that is an hireling seeth the wolf com- | 


eth and leaveth the sheep and flock; and the wolf 
catcheth them, and scattereth the sheep.” 

Both the Mennonists and Amish derive their authority 
for the manner of selecting their preachers by lot, from 
the first chapter of Acts: ‘* Show whether of these two 
thou hast chosen, and they gave lots and the lot fell 
upon Mathias, and he was numbered with the eleven.” 
See also chapter six: ‘* Brethren look ye out among 
ye seven men of honest repute, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, and they chose Stephen.” 

The Mennonists of Pennsylvania have preachers and 
deacons, ‘The deacons cannot administer the sacra- 
ment, baptize, or give the blessing, but can perform the 
marriage ceremony, and attend funerals. 

Whenever any dispute, difference of opinion, or mat- 
ter at variance arises between any members, so as to 
disturb the peace and harmony of the society, the 
preacher appoints three members, whose duty it is to 
settle and adjust the matter in controversy, from whose 
decision there can be no appeal. 

Both the Mennonists and Amish encourage matrimony 
among their young people, as the best preserver of the 
morals. The Mennonists were always remarkable for 
their hostility to the learned professions. 

Barrism.—One of the Mennonist sects baptize after 
this fashion: The person to be baptized is accompanied 
to a stream of water by a large number of people, at- 
tended by persons playing on various instruments of 
music, some singing and some dancing. The preacher 
stands on the bank, and pours water on the head of the 
person who is in the stream, saying ‘I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

SacramENnT.— Many of the Mennonist parties contend 
that the body of Christ contained neither flesh or blood; 
they therefore make use of water alone. 

The principal Mennonists pursue the mode pointed 
out in the New Testament, in administering the sacra- 
ment. See the eighteenth verse of the twenty-sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew. The preacher sends a message 
toa meuwer—* Make ready the passover.”” In the eve- 
, congregation collect; and on a table are placed 
small loaves of bread and a pitcher of wine, and as they 
eat, the preacher blesses the bread (see twenty-sixth 
verse) and breaks it, then hands it round the table, say- 
ing “ ‘Take, eat, this is my body;” then taking up the 
pitcher, he returns thanks to God, then handing the 


pre to the congregation, he says ‘‘ Drink ye all of 


_The people partake of the holy sacrament whilst 
walking around the table, talking with each other so- 
ciably; and after having finished the bread and wine, 
sing an hymn, then return to their respective dwellings. 
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The Mernonists originally affected to despise men of 
learning, and excluded all such who had any preten- 
sions from the benefit of the communien. In Pennsyl- 
vania, they begin to encourage the education of their 
youth. 

The Mennonists of Lancaster county have separated; 
a party having attached themselves to Mr. Hare. This 
party is called the New Lights. Mr. Hare is rigid and 
severe with his fullowers—it is his desire to keep them 
as strict as in former times, 

The Mennonists of Lancaster county do not,at present, 
baptize by immersion.* 

Other writers held in respect by the Mennonists:— 
Arminius, the founder of the Remonstrants, was born at 
Oudewater, in Holland, in the year 1560. On his elec- 
tion as Professor of Divinity at Leyden, be diffused his 
opinions among the whole people. He, like most oth- 
ers who differed either from Calvin or Luther, was cru- 
elly persecuted, which hastened his death in 1609. He 
was of opinion, that men were accountable to God alone 
for their religious opinions, and to no earthly authority, 
He contended, **that the merits’of Christ’s sufferings 
extended to all men, and that every man might obtain 
the grace necessary for salvation.” Armonius, after hav- 
ing studied at Utrecht and Leyden, was sent to Geneva 
to finish his studies under Theodore Beza; but he be- 
came converted by a perusal of the philosophy of Peter 
Ramus. Ramus wasa French philosopher of great re- 
putation and eloquence. He was killed in the massacre 
at Paris, in 1572. Arminius began to teach the doc- 
trines which he had acquired, which gave such offence 
in Geneva, that he was compelled to leave the place. 
In character he was amiable, candid, sincere, and re- 
markably eloquent. 

Jacob Verschoor was a native of Flushing. He pub- 
lished his opinions in 1680: ‘Christ requires all men 
should bear with patience every event in life, and al- 
ways possess ease and tranquility of mind. God pun- 
ished man by giving him sins to commit; the commission 
of which would prove his punishment, instead of pun- 
ishing man for his sins.” Many of the Verschoorists 
settled on the Pequai with the Amish. 

The Collegiates were a sect of Mennonists, who de- 
rived their name from their religious meetings, called 
Colleges, in Holland. fra : 

The Caputiati in Germaay were opposed to all diss 
tinctions, but those founded on the natural rights of 
man—reducing man to one standard, and taking the 
New Testament as the only sure and safe guide. 

The Montanists, after Montanus; Cataphrygians, from 
a place where they resided; or Pepuzians, after Pepuzay 
a village in which many of these Mennonists dwelt. 
Montanus imposed severe duties upon his followers. 
He refused the sacrament to those who shaved the 
beard; who attended to dress, either male or female; or 
who laid any pretensions to learning. 

The Mennonists in Holland have fotmed a héw so- 
ciety, called Christo Sacrum, at Delft, a city of the Unis 
ted Provinces, about thirty miles from Amsterdam. 
They declare it to be their object to unite all Christians 
in a holy bond of brothers in Christ; and that whoever 
believes in the divinity of our Saviour, and in the re- 
demption of man by his sacrifice, shall be admitted into 
their association. ‘Their number is at present estimated 
at five thousand. ‘Their Temple is magnificent, splen- 
didly adorned—gteat taste has been displayed in the 
execution. Three chairs tise gradually above each oth- 
er, and three pulpits in the same order; intended for 
those whesk who sing, and who preach. They cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper six times in a year—the whole 
congregation inclining their heads to the ground, after 
the manner of the primitive Christians. : 

Upon the Temple at Delft, is placed the following 





as 

* The famous treaty of Westphalia was concluded at 
Munster, in 1648, which put a termination to the reli 
gious war which had raged for thirty years. 
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words: ** I am the way, the truth, and the life; no one 
can come to the Father but by me.” 
[To be Continued.} 


ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


The sixteenth anniversary meeting of the Orphan So- 
ciety was held at the Masonic Hall, in Chestnut, street, 
on Tuesday, the 4th January. The Rev. Mr. Sandford 
gave an appropriate discourse, and read the following 
reports. . 

The children on this day appeared ene of general 
interest. They were invited to visit the “Hall of In- 
dustry,” where the benevolent and ingenious inventor, 
Mr. Morgan, took pains to exhibit his “useful improve- 
ment” to his admiring guests;—thence, by invitation of 
Coleman Sellers, Esq. President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, to the Philadelphia Museum, where new wonders 
at every turn met their charmed and astonished senses. 
They returned to the Asylum the happiest family ima- 
ginable. It is worthy of remark that every member of 
the household was in perfect health, and present at the 
celebration. 


REPORT. 

Established custom requires that an annual’eghibit of the 
concerns of public institutions should be made to their 
patrons. The Orphan Society, peculiarly favoured by 
the liberality and confidence of their fellow citizens, 
deem it a privilege to be permitted thus to render an 


account, not only of the receipt and expenditure of | 


funds committed to their management, but likewise of 
the interesting objects of this charity—aware that how- 
ever inadequate language may be to express their grati- 
tude, the moving spectacle of an hundred Orphans, 
glowing with health and full of comforts, will discourse 
most eloquently to every feeling heart, and raise thanks- 
giving voices to Almighty God, whose gracious care 
encircies them, and is their shield by day and by night. 

It is not necessary to rehearse the calamitous condi- 
tion from which your bounty has removed these help- 
less little beings;—the very name of orphan tells a tale 
of destitution—and in the abodes of poverty, where 
there is no one to wipe the infants tear, to wrap its fee- 
ble limbs, and supply its daily cravings, when the fond 
mother on whom alone it depended is no more, pity 
must be awakened in the most obdurate breast. 

Those who have witnessed such scenes (and they are 
by no means rare, ) can duly estimate the benefits which | 
this asylum affords, and must consider it a happiness to | 
have aided in raising up such a home to the parentless 
children of misfortune,—where they are sheltered from | 


the last year. The sum expended for the maintenance 
of the family, as stated in the Treasurer’s account, is 
$3400. 

The generosity extended to the Orphan Society from 
its formation, is a pledge that it may still rely on the 
sympathy of its patrons; and thus cherished, the hymn 
of gratitude ascending from infant lips to the throne of 
grace, must bring down a blessing on the orphans’ 
friends. 

The Orphan Society of Philadelphia, in account with the 

Treasurer, from Jan. 1st, to Dec. 31st 1830, 

DR 


To cash paid purchasing committee, and ex- 
pended by them in support of the Asy- 


lum, $3400 00 
To do. premium of insurance, 31 00 
To do. repairs of real estate, 157 26 
To do. water rent and taxes, 124 90 
To do. purchase of stocks, 4392 75 
To do, freedom fees, 57 00 
To do. incidental expenses, 18 50 


Balance in the Treasurer’s hands, Dec. 31, 68 40 


$8249 8t 

CR. we 

By balance from 1829, $11 97 
By cash, annual subscriptions, 407 00 
By do. life subscriptions and donatlons, 163 00 
By do. dividends on stocks, 2388 83 
By do. stocks paid off, 4032 00 
By do. rent of Wills’ house, 650 00 
By do. charity box and collections, - 38 46 
By do. binding fees from Mr. Christian, 9 00 
By do. nett proceeds of the children’s work, 158 30 
By do. legacies, 360 75 
By do. sale of articles at the Asylum, 4 00 
By do. rent of pasture lot, 15 00 
By do. fines on the managers, 11 50 


E. E. $8249 81 
Philadelphia, Dec. 31, 1830. ctcieamtatintae 


SMITIVS HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Concluded from page 119.} 
CHAPTER XX—Conctiupep. 


At a quarterly meeting held at Springfied the seventh 
of the Sixth month 1704, application was made by 
Friends of Duck creek that they might have a meeting 


| for worship established there on every First day and 


Fourth day of the week which was agreed to and that 


the pone want and the contamination of evil example | they should belong to Newark monthly meeting, this 


ere efficient and moral teachers carefully instruct 
them—and the domestic charities are continually exer- 
cised towards them. 

The usual course of tuition, in which reading the 
scriptures forms a part of the daily exercises, is pur- 
sued inthe school. The managers aim at placing a 
solid foundation for useful knowledge in the minds of 
their pupils, as the early age at which they are separa- 
ted from the institution does not admit of yery exten- 
sive improvement—but they have satisfaction in believ- 
ing good principles are fixed in most of those who have 
been reared in the asylum. : 

Among the females indentured to the Matron,several, 
impresssed with asense of religious duties, have be- 
come members of the church. With such encourage- 
ment, the anxiety which deepens their interest induces 
the board to solicit the continued favor of the public, 
that this nursery of protected orphans may, with the 
blessing of Providence, produce men and}women, wor- 
thy of their benefactors, and higher still—aspirants of 
everlasting life! 

There have been fifteen admitted during the past 

ear—one died, and eight have been bound out—one 
hundred remain in the Asylum, all in health, which 
they have possessed in an unusual degree throughout 


lasted for about ayear and then they held a monthly 
meeting for themselves which is continued since with 
the addition of a meeting of worship at Mush Million 
creek, first set up in 1707 and one at Little creek es- 
tablished in1714, The half years meeting was first es- 
tablished to be held at Duck creek meeting house on the 
third First day inevery Second and Eighth month in 
the year 1715. 

On application of this monthly meeting to the quar- 
terly meeting of Chester Friends of Lewistown, and 
those about or near Cold Spring had their meeting for 
worship set up in 1720, to be held onthe first and one 
other day ofthe week, 

In 1716 the Friends of Caln township with the allow: 
ance of Concord monthly and Chester quarterly meeting 
had a meeting of worship settled among them and about 
that time built their meeting house. 

In 1718 the Friends of Birmingham with the consent 
of Chester quarterly and Concord monthly, built their 
meeting house. 

About the year 1682 and soon after several families of 
Friends arrived and settled on the east side of Brandy- 
wine river in the county of Newcastle, viz: Valentine 
Hollingsworth, William Stockdale, Thomas Conoway, 
Adam Sharpley, Morgan Drewitt, Valentine Mor- 
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gan, Cornelius Empson and others, and held a meeting | 
for worship at said Valentine Morgan’s and Cornelius | 
Empson’s, circularly until the year 1688 when said Val- 
entine gave that piece of land for a meeting house and 
grave yard which was known by the name of Newark 
meeting and lasted till 1754 when the Friends there be- 
ing suited with a better conveniency it was laid down. 

At a quarterly meeting held at Thomas and Randall 
Vernons, the 6th of the 9th month, 1693 request being 
made by Valentine Hollingsworth on behalf of Newark 
monthly meeting and by order thereof, that they may 
belong to and be annexed to the said quarterly meeting 
it was readily granted. 


Castle, the 2d of the 3d month 1686, and was composed 
of Friends living in said town and near Christiana and 
White Clay creek, and on the east side of Brandywine 
and continucd to be held at New Castle till the first 
month 1687 when it was moved to Newark and held at 
Valentine Hollingsworth’s Cornelius Empsons and Mor- 
gan Drewalt’s circularly for the ease of the memhers 
thereof, till the year 1704, at which time it was moved 
to the Center and held by turns at Newcastle, Newark 
and Centre, and sometimes at John Richardsons, ‘this 
continned till 1715, when Friends being settled at 
Nottingham and New Garden, it was held at times at 
New Garden and the Centre (being quite removed 
from New Castle, Newark and John Richardsons) tll the 
year 1718 when the friends of Nottingham and New 
Garden had liberty to hold a monthly meeting separate 
from Newark after which the members of Newark meet- 
ing held their monthly meeting at timesat Kennett tll 
the year 1729 when it was concluded to be held turn 
about at Center and Kennett as at this time being still 
known by the name of Newark monthly meeting. 
About the year 1687 George Harlam, Thomas Hol- 
lingsworth, Alphonsus Kirk, William Gregg and other 
Friends settled on the west side of Brandywine and had 
liberty to hold & meeting for worship at the house of 


“~ 








—(See Newark.) A meeting for worship every first 
and fifth day was held at‘said John Millers bouse tor 
some years before the building said meeting house.— 
At the request of New Garden Monthly meeting, a 
meeting for worship was settled at or near Hattill Va:- 
mans every first and sixth day of the week in the year 
1732, this meeting wss afterwards called Leacock.— 
Meetings for worship were first settled in Darby in the 
year 1682, and a meeting house soon after built; their 
monthly meeting was settled in 1684, till which time 
they were joined to Chester monthly meeting, the 
names of some ofthe first settlers helonging to Darby 
meeting were John Blunston, Michael Blunston, George 


Richard Bonsall, Edmund Cartlidge, Thomas Hood, 
John Bartram, Robert Nayler, and Adam Rhoads, who 
all came from Derbyshire in England, Thomas Worth, 
Samuel Bradshaw, John Hollowell, William Wood, 
Thomas Bradshaw, Robert Scothorn and Richard Par- 
ker, who all come from Nottinghamshire, John Hood, 
William Garrett, Robert Cliffe, William Smith, John 
Smith and Thomas Smith who came from Liecestershire, 

In the year 1714 Francis Swain, John Smith, Joseph 
Pennock, William Pusey, and several other Friends, 
being settled in Marlborough, &e. kept a meeting for 
some time at John Smith’s House until about the year 
1724 when a meeting was settled there and a meeting 
house built in London Grove township which remained 
till about the year 1743, when a larger house was 
built near the other, which to this time being known by 
the name of Grove or London Grove meeting, in the 
year 1744 a general meeting for worship to be heid on 
the third day of the week, afier the quarterly meeting 
in the ninth month yearly was set up and since held at 
their meeting house. Abraham Marsliall, Peter Col- 
lins Jeremiah Dean and several other Friends being 
settled in and near the forksof Brandywine, belonged 
to Kennett meeting till the year 1722 when they re- 
quested a meeting to be settled among them which was 


A monthly meeting was held at a private house in New : Joshua Fearn, Henry Gibbons, Samuel Sellers, 


the said George Harlam which continued till about the | allowed and held ina house belonging to'Abraham Mar- 
year 1706 whenit was concluded to build a meeting | shalltill about the year 1727 when a piece of ground 
house which was some time afterwards completed and | was purchased and a meeting house was built and in 
being between Newark and Kennet was thence called | the year 1737 said Friends joined with the Friends of 


. and is now known by the name of the Center meeting. | Caln and they together had liberty of holding a month- 


John Hussey, John Richardson, Edward Blake, | ly meeting which yet continues and is known by the 
George Hogg, Benjamin Swett, and other Friends be- | name of Bradford meeting. 
ing settled in and near Newcastle held a meeting for! Henry Dixon, John Baldwin John Dixon and diverse 
worship several years at a private house in said town, it | other Friends ‘being settled in Mill creek hundred 
was first set up by the authority of the yearly meeting | New Castle County, in the year 1737 hada meeting of 
at Philadelphia, the 2d, of Ist month 1684 and continu- worship established among them, it is known by the 
ed tillthe year 1705, when a lot of ground was pur- 7 


chased and a meeting house built, which has since been 
enlarged as it isat this time. A six weeks meeting for 
worship was set up to be held at this place by the 
quarterly meeting of Chester, in the twelfth month 1685 
—(See Newark.) 

About the year 1707 several Friends viz:—Vincent 
Caldwell, Thomas Wickerman, Joel Bailey, Thomas 
Hope, Guyan Miller and others being settled in Kennett 
and the east end of Marlborough township, had liberty 
to keep ameeting for worship sometimes at a private 
house, and in the year 1710 a piece of land was purchas- 
ed and a meeting house built and enlarged in the year 
1719. In 1731 it was further enlarged, as it remains at 
this time, being known by the name of Kennett meeting. 

In the year 1712, seyeral Friends viz:—John Low- 
don, John Miller, Michael Lightfoot, James Starr, 
Thomas Garnett and others being settled in New Gar- 
den, they mostly frequented Kennett meeting, till about 
the year 1714 or 1715, when a meeting was settled there 
and a meeting house built, which continued till about 
the year 1743, when a larger house was built which re- 
mains to this time being known by the name of New 
Garden meeting. The first monthly meeting of New 
Garden distinct from Newark was in the fifth month, 
1718, which then consisted of three preparative meet 
ings viz:—Nottingham, New Garden and London Grove, 





name of Hockessing meeting, so called from an Indian 
town that was formerly near that place, it belongs 
to Newark meeting, it was first held in a little school 
house and so continued till the year 1738, when a piece 
of ground was purchased and a meeting house built 
which was enlarged in the year 1745, as it is at this time, 

Several Friends being settled at Wilmington in New 
Castle county, viz:—William Shipley, Joshua Way 
Thomas West, David Ferris, Joseph Hews, and divers 
others, they in the year 1738, requested the liberty to 
have a meeting for worship settled amongst them 
which was allowed and first held at the house of Wil. 
liam Shipley, but in the same year they provided a 
house for a meeting place in which they met till the 
year 1748, when their large meeting house was built; 
in the year 1750 they and New Castle Friends joining, 
had a monthly meeting settled between them as at this 
time. 

Friends of Georges creek had a meeting among them 
at times for many years before 1703, but in that year 
by the consent of Newark monthly and Chester quarter- 
ly meeting, they had a meeting settled constantly 
among them as at this day. 

In the year 1724 Samuel Miller and Andrew Moore, 
made application on behalf of themselves and their 
friends, settled about Sadbury for liberty to build a 
meeting house, which being granted by the quarterly 
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meeting they built one in 1725 which goes by the 
name of Sadbury meeting. (See Leacock. ) 

In the year 1732 Hattill Vernon, William Evans and 
several other Friends being settled in and about Lea- 
cock in the county of Lancaster, made application to 
have a meeting {settled among them which being laid 
before the quarterly meeting of Chester and approved 
of, it was settled accordingly, and is now known by the 
name of Leacock meeting, being joined to New Gar- 
den monthly meeting, it continued to be a branch 
thereof till the year 1757, when they applied to have 
a monthly meeting among themselves, in conjunction 
with Sadbury Friends, which was granted and the same 
is now known by the name of Sadbury monthly meet- 
ing. 

e meeting was first held at Nottingham about the 
year 1704. In the year 1715 Friends of that place 
were by the consent of the quarterly meeting of Ches- 
ter, joined to Newark monthly meeting but they at first 


belonged to Concord monthly meeting.several settlers | 


of Nottingham had removed thither from towards Ches- 
ter to wit—William Brown, John Churchman, Andrew 
Job, Aaron Coppock, James Brown and others.* 

The first meeting house at Nottingham, was a log 
house, which growing too little about the year 1721 a 
new brick house was built for that end, which on the 
15th of the 10th month 1748, was burnt down and the 
year following repaired again with a large addition of 
stone thereto, it is now one of the most commodious 
houses in Chester County, though several there exceed 
most other places. Inthe year 1718 New Garden and 
Nottingham were divided from Newark monthly meet- 
ing and joined into a monthly meeting by themselves, 
which did some time after circulate, being held one 
month at New Garden and the next at Nottingham, 
(See Newark, New Garden and Litt'e Britain.) In 
1730, a monthly meeting was settled to be held at East 
Nottingham the third Seventh day in eveiy month 
which still continues. 

in the 3d month 1719, application was made to the 
said monthly meeting for a meeting of worship to be 
held once a week on aweek day at the house of 
James King at the west end of Nottingham, except 
that week that the preparative meeting was held at 
the east end, also one first day in each month which 
being laid before the quarterly meeting was agreed to 
and was some time in practice. 

In 1723 these Friends at the west end of Nottingham 
had liberty to hold a meeting on the Sd first day in,every 
month during the winter season, in 1724 it was held at 
the same place viz:—at the house of James King, every 
other First day. 

In 1727 Friends here built their meeting house and 
now hold meetings for worship constantly. 

In the year 1736 application was made to the quar- 
terly meeting of Chester on behalf of the Friends of 
Deer Creek, who desired to have a meeting settled 
there, which was granted anda meeting house built, it 
is in Baltimore county, (Maryland) they in conjunetion 
with Bush River, held a preparative meeting one month 
at Bush River and another at Deer creek till the Sixth 


*In early times the chief place of entertainment for 
Friends was at the house of William Brown the elder, 
a worthy Friend, he was born in the first month 1656, in 
the county of Northampton, in England, was convinced 
by the preaching of Wm. Dewsbury at Willingborough, 
in the county aforesaid. He was ofa loving disposition 
to all,a serviceable member and elder in the church, 
being a pattern of plainness, and bore the distiuguish- 
ing marks of a true christian, he was a malster by trade 
and by his honest and plain dealing, obtained a good 
report among all sorts of people he was the parent of a 
numerous offspring, and retained his senses and facul- 
ties even to extreme old age, as well as most men; he 
quietly departed this life the 23d of the 6th month 1746, 
in the ninety-first year of his age. 


(Fenrtine 


| month 1754, when by consent of the monthly meeting’ 
| of Nottingham it was altered to be held at Deer creek 
| Constantly the third sixth day in every month. 
|__ In the year 1749, by consent of Chester Quarterly 
| Meeting, a meeting for worship was settled at Little 
| Britain, in Lancaster county, and belongs to West Not- 
| tingham preparative, and East Nottingham monthly 
meeting. The said monthly meeting now consists of 
three preparative meetings, viz: Fast Nottingham, West 
| Nottingham, and Bush River, or Deer Creek meeting > 
_ and of five particular meetings. Note the meeting that 
| used to be called Bush River, is now called Deer Creek 
j altogether. The week day meetings are held thus: at 
East Nottingham, Deer Creck, and Little Britain on 
the fifth day of every week—at West Nottingham on 
fourth day—at Bush River no weekday meeting; it be- 
ing dropped for several years, 

A General Youths Meeting, to be held the last second 
day in the seventh month, was set up at Nottingham in 
1746, and still continues. 

In the year 1750, on the application of Friends of 
Huntington to the quarterly meeting of Chester to hold 
meetings for worship on every first and sixth days of 
the weck, the same was granted them; they belong to 
Warrington monthly meeting. 

In 1748, Friends of Minalon had liberty from the 
quarterly meeting of Chester, to hold meetings for 
worship on first and fourth days, and also a preparative 
| meeting; they belong to Warrington monthly meeting. 
| In 1745, on the request cf Sadsbury monthly meet- 

ing tothe quarterly meeting of Chester that the Friends, 
on the west side of Susquehannah, to wit, Newbury and 
Warrington might have liberty of keeping meetings for 
worship, as also preparative meetings; the same was al- 
lowed them and Friends of Warrington had liberty to 
build a meeting-house. These two meetings were em- 
bodied into a monthly meeting in 1747, which is called 
by the name of Warrington Monthly Meeting. 

About the year 1725, Henry Ballinger and Josiah 
Ballinger, from near Salem, in West Jersey; and soon 
after them James Wright, William Beals, and others 
from Nottingham, settled in the upper parts of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, near a large creek called 
Monoquesey. About the year 1726, they applied to 
New Garden monthly meeting for liberty to hold a 
meeting for worship on first days, which was granted, 
and held at the house of Josiah Ballenger and others 
till the year 1736, whena piece of ground was purchas- 
ed and a meeting-house built, which is called Cold 
Spring meeting-house, where meetings are still kept. 

About the year 1732, Alexander Ross & Company 
obtained a grant from the Governor and Council at 
Williamsburgh in Virginia, for 100,000 acres of land, 
near a large creek called Opeckon in the said colony, 
which about that time was settled by the said Alexan- 

der Ross, Josiah Ballinger, James Wright, Evan Tho- 
mas, and divers other Friends from Pennsylvania and 
Elk river, in Maryland, who soon after gbtained leave 
from the quarterly meeting of Chester, held at Con-- 
cord, to hold a meeting for worship, soon after which 
land was purchased and a meeting-house built, cal- 
led Hopewell, where meetings are still held twice a 
week. 

About the year 1733, Amos Janney from Bucks 
County, and soon after divers other Friends settled about 
forty miles lowerin Virginia than Opeckon, who obtain- 
ed leave to hold a meeting for worship on first days, 
which was held at the said Amos Janney’s and other 
Friends’ houses till the year 1741, when a piece of land 
was purchased, and a meeting-house built thereon,. 
called Fairfax, where meetings are since held twice a 
week, | 

About the year 1733, or soon after, Richard Beeson. 
and divers others settled near a. branch of Opeckon,, 
called Tuscarora, where a meeting was held at said 
Beeson’s house for some time, till the number of Friends 


| being increased, land was putchased and a meeting- 
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house built, called Providence, where meetings are 

since held twice a week. . 
“About the year 1736, Friends in those back settle- 
ments applied to Chester quarterly meeting for liberty 
to hold a monthly meeting, which was granted, and was 
held twice at Hopewell and once at Cold Spring, alias 
Monoquesy, and so continued till the year 1744, when 
the number of Friends being much increased, they ap- 

lied to the said quarterly meeting to have the month- 
y meeting divided, which was granted, so that since 
the year 1744, Hopewell and Providence make one 
monthly meeting, which is held by turns at Hopewell 
and Cold Spring, and the meeting at Fairfax makes an- 
other, _ 


A Table of the names of such Friends as have visited New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, from Europe, in the work of 
the ministry since the year 1721. 

[1724.] Benjamin Kidd from England. 

{1726.] Abigail Bowles from Ireland. 

[1727.] William Pigott, Samuel Bownas, (the second 
time, ) Joshua Fielding, from England. 

{1728.] Bowland Wilson, and Joseph Taylor, from 

England; Joseph Jordan, from Virginia. 

1731.] Henry Frankland from England. 
b7324 Paul Johnson from Ireland; Hannah Dent 
from England. ' 
[1733.] John Richardson (the second time), Alice 

Anderson and Margaret Copeland, from England; Mun- 

go Bewly and Samuel Stephens, trom Ireland. 
[1734.] John Burton and William Backhouse, from 

England, ‘ 
(1735. Joseph Gill from from Ireland; Edward 

Tylee from England. bk Me 
fi738"} John Fothergill from Eng’d, (the third time). 


1738.] Ruth Courtney and Susannah Hudson, from 
Ireland. 

1739.] John Hunt from England. 

1741.) Samuel Hopwood from England. 

1743.] Fdmund Peckover, John Haslam and Chris- 


topher Wilson, from England; Eleazor Shildon, from 
Ireland. 


1745. ] Thomas Gawthrop from England. 
1747. ] Samuel Nottingham from England. 
1750.) Jonah Thompson, James Thornton, and Ma- 


Weston, from England. 
"Yra754.], Catherine Payton, Samuel Fothergill, Josh- 
ua Dixon, from England; Mary Piesly from Ireland; 
Thomas Gawthrop from Westmoreland, (second time. ) 


(1756.] John Hunt from London, (second time); | For rent, 


Christop Wilson, from Cumberland, (second time); 
James Tasker, Oxfordshire, G. B. ai 

[1757 ] Samuel Spayold, Hertfordshire; William 
Rickett, Lincolnshire, 

1759.] Mary Kirby and John Storer, from England, 

[1760.] George Masonand Jane Crossfield from Eng- 
land; Susannah Hatton, (second time,) from Ireland. 

[1761.] Robert Prouel and John Stephenson, from 
— 762] Hannah Harris and Elizabeth Wilkinson, 
and Alice Hall, (died in Pennsylvania) from England. 

[1765.] John Griffith, from England; Wm. Hunt, 
from N. Carolina; Abigail Pike, from ——— 

[1766.] Thomas Gawthrop, (third time,) from Eng- 

d 


T1767.) Wm. Hunt, (second time,) from N. Caroli- 
na, (died in England in 1772.) 
1768.] Rachel Wilson, from England, 
177 4 Joseph Oxley from England; Samuel Neale, 
from Ireland. 








ATHEN ZUM. 


At an annual meeting of the stocholders of the Athe- 
nzum of Philadelphia, held at their rooms on Monday, 
the 7th day of February, A. D. 1831: 

- JAMES TAYLOR, Esq. was appointed Chairman,and 
Groner CamMpBELL, Secretary. 


Clement C. Biddle, on behalf of the Directors, sub- 
mitted their annual report to the stockholders, which 
was read, adopted, and ordered to be inserted on the 
minutes and published. 

The Treasurer’s statement of the funds of the institu- 
tion was submitted to the meeting. 

The meeting proceeded to the election of Directors 
for the ensuing year. The tellers reported that the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were duly elected: _ 

Roberts Vaux, George Vaux, Jacob Gratz, John 
Vaughan, P. S. Duponceau, John M. Scott, George W. 
Smith, Thomas I. Wharton, William Smith, Quintin 
Campbell, Clement C. Biddle, Edward Ingersoll, Sam- 
uel Norris, Robert Walsh, and William Y. Birch, 

JAMES TAYLOR, Chairman, 

Grorce CamPpeE.t, Secretary. 


Sixteenth Annual Report. 

In obedience to the provisions of the Charter, the Di- 
rectors submit to the stockholders of the Athenzum, a 
statement of its income and expenditure for the past 
year, and of its present condition and resources. 

From the accounts of the Treasurer it appears, that 
the income for the past year, amounting to the sum of 
two thousand six hundred and thirty-one dollars, was 
derived from the following sources: 


From 382 stockholders’ annual payments and 


arrears, . j $1612 


| From 9 original subscribers, at five dollars, ‘ 45 


From 84 annual visiters,and for portion of the year, 506 
From 16 transfers, ° ‘ 


From interest on stock, . ‘ 460 





$ 2,631 

That during the same period the expenditure,amount- 
ing to the sum of three thousand and fifty-seven dollars 
and ninety-two cents, consisted of the following items; 


For books, magazines, and foreign journals, $688 01 
For newspapers, ‘ ; . 311 05 
For maps, . . ‘ ; . 70 00 
For binding, 2 : . ° ‘ 143 87 
For furniture, . e 103 10 
For lights, ; 156 67 
For fuel, : ° 90 25 
For postage, . r ; 


. : . 112 68 
For incidental expenses, agents’ services at New 


York, servants’ wages, &c, . . 188 77 


475 00 
. 600 00 
, 118 §2 


ee 


$3,057 92 
And that for the same time, the expenditure of the 


Institution exceeded the income in the sum of four hun- 
dred and twenty-six dollars and ninety-two cents. 

This excess has arisen from an unusually large ex- 
penditure for binding, rendered necessary by the condi- 
tion of the books; from the purchase of some additional 
furniture for the accommodation of the visitors, and of 
a frame for a more convenient display and disposition of 
the maps, to the number of which a valuable addition 
has been made. The amount borrowed from the stock 
fund for these extra expenses will be gradually repaid, 
and the ordinary revenue will no doubt be sufficient 
hereafter for all o-dinary demands. It isto be observed, 
that in addition to the moneys accruing from the regu- 
lar income of last year, the sum of two hundred dollars 
has been received for the shares of eight stockholders, 
elected during that period. 

The legacy of the late William Lehman, Esq. of ten 
thousand dollars, amounting, after deducting the col- 
lateral inheritance tax, to nine thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, was during the last year paid by his 
executors. 

The accumulation of the permanent fund, together 
with the legacy of Dr, Lehman, for the erection of @ 


For librarian’s salary, ‘ ‘ 
For commissions on collections, 
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building for the ample and more convenient accommo” done; that he possessed all the feelings common to 
dation of the establishment, now amounts to eighteen | Pennsylvania, in regard to slavery, but that in the case 


thousand nine hundred and nine dollars and eighty -seven 
cents; of which sum, eighteen thousand two hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars and ninety-seven cents are in- 
vested in the funded debt of our Commonwealth, and 
the balance due from the general account. 

The library now contains about six thousand volumes, 
and the number continues steadily to increase by pur- 


‘chase, and by donations from individuals and public 


bodies. All the American, and the principal English 
and French scientific and literary periodicals are regu- 
larly received at the rooms; and arrangements are made 
for procuring, as they appear, other publications of in- 
terest or value. Seventy-six of the principal American, 
three British, one French, one Canadian, and one Libe- 
rian newspaper, were ordered during the last year, and 
were generally regularly received. Duplicates of all 
our city daily papers will be always found on the tables, 

Together with the stock, the value of the books, 


maps, charts, engravings, casts, pictures, furniture, &c. 


belonging to the institution, cannot be estimated at a 
much lower sum than thirty thousand dollars. 

During the last year, more than eleven hundred 
strangers visited the rooms. 

Upon the whole, in closing their report, the Directors 
have every reason to congratulate the stockholders up- 
on the steady growth and extending means of usefulness 
of the Atheneum, 

CLEMENT C. BIDDLE, 
GEO, VAUX, 
WM. SMITH, 


February, 1831. Committee. 


INTERESTING CASF. 
Mayor’s Court of the City of Philadelpia. 











before the Court, he felt it his duty to protect him- 
self, if possible, from the consequences to which he 
might be subjected, if he returned to New Orleans, 
without carrying back with himthegirl. They argued, 
that the Captain obtained the girl by no wrong act of 
his; she voluntarily placed herself under the charge of 
o Captain—in fact, forced him to assume the care of 

er. 

The laws of Louisiana subject any person carrying 


away aslave, to not less than 3 nor more than 7 years 


imprisonment, and to damages, To this he must ex- 
pose himself, by the act of the relator. A case report- 
ed in 17th Sergeant and Rawle’s Reports was cited for 
the purpose of showing that the courts have exercised 
the right to judge whether it is proper to be governed 


| by the strict letter of the habeus corpusact, or not, 


It was further contended, that the constitution of the 
United States has guaranteed to the owners of slaves 
the possession of them, in despite of any state laws.— 
This fugitive is to be viewed in the same light as a 
criminal flying from justice, whom our courts would de- 
tain for a reasonable time, till duly claimed. 

Thefe is not one case in fifty, in which the precise 
form of demanding fugitives from justice is pursued by 
application of the governor of our state to that of 
another. 

The question is, whether the courts of this state will 
not aid the courts of other states in reclaiming fugitives. 

Captain Rogers has not the authority of an agent, ac- 
cording to the letter of the act of 26; but circumstances 
constitute him an agent of the owner, and the court 


| should grant him time to perfect his authority. The 


party herself, has forced Captain Rogers to assume an 
agency. 

Capt. Rogers tenders any security the court may re- 
quire, that the prisoner shall not be removed, if allowed 


Before his honour, the Recorder, Joseph M’llvaine, | to remain in his custoday for a reasonable time. 


Esq.) Habeus Corpus, directed to Captain Timothy 
Rogers, of the Ship Missouri, to bring, &c. the body of 
Catharine Cole, a mulatto. 


The prisoner having intruded herself into the Cap- 


_tain’s possession, and having admitted that she was a 
| slave, it was urged that it would be no violation of her 


The writ was taken out by Charles S. Cope, Esq. one | personal liberty to return her to her master. The re- 
of the Counsel of the Abolition Society, on Monday, the | straint was a lawful one. 


third inst. returnable the next day, at 10 A. M. when | 


After the very interesting and ingenious remarks, (of 


in order to afford the Counsel of Captain Rogers an | which the above isa mere abstract and an imperfect 
opportunity of examining the case fully, it was contin-| sketch) of Messrs. Dunlap and Chauncey were con- 


ued till Saturday, the 8th inst. 
The return tothe writ was substantially as follows: 


—That the said Capt. Rogers sailed from the port of | 


cluded,the Recorder having stopped Messrs. Cope and 
D. P. Brown on behalf of the prisoner, remarked: That 
he was pleased in listening to the able and ingenious 


New Orleanson the 14th of December last, bound for | arguments of Messrs, Dunlap and Chauncey, but they 


Philadelphia; that about two or three days after he had | 


gailed, he discovered for the first time, that the said 
Catharine Cole had secreted herself on board his vessel, 
previously to the vessel’s leaving New Orleans, while 
she was taking in her cargo, several miles above the 
city. . 
At the time of being discovered, and since, the girl 
has repeatedly acknowledged herself to be a slave.— 
The Captain alleged that he would be subjected toa 
heavy fine and a severe imprisonment, should he return 
to New Orleans without the girl. The girl however, 
alleged, that although she might have admitted that 
she was held asa slave, she was not legally such, as 
she was the daughter of a free woman, and born in Vir- 

nia. 
m it was agreed, however, to reserve the point of her 
being a slave, until the Court should give an opinion 
-whether under the act of Congress, Feb. 12,1793, or 
by the act of Assembly of this state, passed March 25 
1826, the captain could (admitting her to be a slave,) 
constitute himself the agent or atturney of the owner, 
so as to detain herfor the purpose of restoring her to 
her owner. 

Messrs. Dunlap and Chauncey appeared on behalf 
of the Captain. hey stated thatno person was more 
desirous than their client, that-ample justice should be 








would not convince him that he had any authority to 
detain the girl, that the act of congress and our act of 


assembly prescribed a precise mode of recovering fugic 
e 


| tive slaves, which must always be pursued, that 


case of a slave differed essentially from that of a crimi- 
nal; that in the latter case, the presumption always was 
that the culprit is supposed to assent to the laws of the 
state in which he lived; this could not be supposed in 
the case ofa slave, In the case of apprentices, where a 
child with the approbation of its parent, had vonsented 
to surrender a portion of its liberty, if a flaw was after. 
wards discovered in the indenture, such child could not 
be held to servitude. The court could not consent that 
the Captain should hold the girl, until he received pow- 
ers to confirm his authority as an agent of the owner, 
which authority he wished now to assume. The girl 
had not placed herself under the profection of the Cap- 
tain,—she had merely secreted herself on board of his ship, 
for the benefit of a passage. As- well might a stage 
driver lay claim to the cuslody of any one who had pri- 
vately jumped into his coach while at a tavern, or on the 
road. His honour regretted the unpleasant situation 
in which Captain Rogers might be placed on his return 
to New Orleans, but he felt bound under the circum. 
stances of the case, to discharge the girl. 

The prisoner was accordingly discharged. — Inquirer, 
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From the Philadelphia Price Current. 
FLOUR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


iii i Mea adc cde ichagstniardnnhoclastbacthcbdterniepenenusppliancsinaisiaaeniaeteeicennstaesisintenithdisiecaiaaeptsliaies 
Inspections of Wheat and Rye Flour, and Corn Meal in Comparative Inspections of Wheat 2 lour of four principall 
_ the principal ports of the United States, for the year is bi cd SE Si er ie 



















































































: . . . Albany Virginia 
1830, including the precedi eng — tn Years. aaa Philadel Balti- oa 

Wheat | Rye N. York.| phia. | more. |Dist.Col. 

Places. Flour. | Flour.) Corn Meal. -- —— — — | —_— 

1830, 870,585} 473,876} 597,804) 775,911 

Barrels. | Bris. | Hhds.| Brls. 1829, 705,175} 297,206} 473,604, 621,824 

Albany, New York, 43,215} ——| —— 1828, 686,704| 353,764) 546,450]. 525,746 

New York, 7 827,370] 15,191) 10,316] 9,663 1827, 652,032| 351,517| 572,759|* 381,055 

Philadelphia, . 473,876| 21,712} 7,498| 19,949| 1826, 527,700| 342,250} 596,348] 436,168 

Baltimore, 597,804] 4,436, 558) 5,458 1825, 446,611] 294,289] 510,425} 490,740 
caret © o. mn ge ; ss * _* Falmouth omitted. 

Dreduichideate, Va. vee —_| —_}| —_||Quantities of Flour and Grain J Exported from the United 

Falmouth, Va. 46,406] ——| ——| ——|| ‘States from October 1, 1821, to September 30, 1830, 

ichmond, Va. 251,024 ——| ——| ——|| inclusive. 

Petersburg, &c. 72,000; —  -_——_—_| -—— Wheat | Rye | Corn 

New Orleans, year ice mhes ee ea es Years, Flour. | Flour. | Meal. | Wheat.) Corn. 

ending Sept.30th, 7“ —S §—| | | —————_ | — - | — | — —_ 

a isons —_— Barrels. | Bris. | Brls. 'Bushels/Bushels 

Total, 1830, . 2,851,876) 41,351 18,572) 35,070 1830, {1,225,881} 26,298}145,301| 45,289/444,107 

1829, ° 2,255,132 77; 945] 17,891] 51,666 1829, 837,385] 34,191|173,775| 4,007|897,656 

1828, . 2,245,257] 55, 239 19,178} 78,958 1828, ar 22,214|174,639| 8,906}704,902 

1827, . 12,061,459 34,487) 16,869 51,199|| 1827, | 865,491] 13,3451131,041| 22,182|978,664 

1826, . 2,031,558; 27,282) 18,619 36,979 1826, 857,820| 14,472/158,625| 45,166!505,381 

1825, : 1,882,611) 57,419) 14,751] 51,297 1825, 813,906] 29,545|187,285| 17,960\869,644 

1824, ° 1,714,410} 68,380! 17,192) 70,415 1824, 996,792) 31,879|152,723| 20,373|779,297 

1823, ° 1,557,724] 75,620) 14,705] 36,863 1823, 756,702) 25,665|141,504| 4,272/749,034 

1822, ° 1,599,973} 59,363) 15,157] 32,274 1822, 827,865} 19,971|148,288} 4,418/509,098 

1821, ° 1,707,350} 43,976) 17,449! 40,695 1821, 11,056,119) 25,5231151,669! 25,812!607,277 


Statement of the quantity and destination of Wheat Flour Exported from the United States, commencing 1st October, 
1821, and ending 30th September, 1830. 





























AMERICA. EUROPE. Aruica.| ASIA, 
British Great Spain Other TorTar 
Years. N.Am’n| West | South | Britain |France.} and |Madeira|parts of} All All | number 
Provin.| Indies. | Amer’a.|& Ire’d. Portu’l. Europe! parts. | parts. | Barrels. 


Fourth qr. 1829 | 44,657) 92,314) 99, 950 23,874) 19,258} 1,159] 2,368] 11,450) 2,004) 1,746) 298,755 
First quar. 1830 | 19,704) 67,705 76,377 57,798 18,260} 5,928 2, 847| 11,711 40 842) 261,212 
Second qr. ‘* 54,192] 61,546] 75,745|181,235} 1,842) 2,707| 2,897 8, 666 295| 1,661) 387,786 
Third qr- “ 31,418 59, 691) 98,218 63, 275 17,235 "448 1,516} 5,097 270 965} 278,128 
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Total, 149, 966)|281,256/347,290)326,182| 56,590} 10,222) 9,628) 36,924 ‘2, 609 5,214}1,225,881 
1829 91,088!248,2361235,591/221,176} 17,464 509! 3,779] 14,959 221 4,362 837,385 
1828 86,686|370,371|308,110) 23,258) 6,265 294| 4,061) 54,371| 1,737| 5,662| 860,809 
1827 107,420|362,674/271,524| 53,129 19} 4,293] 5,171! 52,114! 4,909! 7,238) 865,491 
1826 72,904/453,094|285,563| 18,357 275 504} 6,119) 27,716) 5,403) 7,885) 857,820 
1825 30,780!429,760!252,786| 27,272 102 750! 3,597) 55,518) 7,623) 15,438; 813,906 
1824 39, 191|424,359|357,372| 70,873 426 939} 25,851) 47,449) 3,883] 6,459) 996,792 
1823 29, 681/442,468]198,256|) 4,252 51) 62,387) 4,752) 2,088 903] 11,864] 756,702 
1822 89,840 436,849 211,039 12,096 228} 25,104) 21,375 976} 5,929 26, 429) 827,865 


1821 131,035'551,396 156,888] 94,541' 1,175' 71,958! 26,572! 9,074! 3,123' 10,357(|1,056,119 


PRICES OF FLOUR IN THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET, 
From January 1, 1821, to December 31, 1830. 























Months. 1821 1822 , 1823 1824 1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 
anuary,.... 4 63 63 a7 6 43 4} 54 a6 |5 a 43/8} a 84/48 a 44 
February,... 4 64 63 a 7 6 53 43 6 a 53|48 a 43/84 a 8 44 
March,......| 32 a Sd 6} 7 6 a 6} 54 44 53 a 54 43 8 a 74s 44 
April,....... 4 64 ot 5 43 a 44/53 a 5 143 a 48174 a 63143 a 5 
Mayes cociss 4 te 6 44 5 4} nr. ES a 43 
June,....26. 4 63 a7 ma Oy § nee 54a5 |43 a 43 5 45 a 44/68 a 64/48, 43, 44 
July,....+0..|4 a 43] 63 a 6} 7 54 a 53/5 a 44/43 a 43 5 48a43/6 a5 |44a5 
August,...../48 a5 | 6447 | 63 a 64 54 5 44 5 44a 53/5 a 54154, 54,53 
September, .| 54 a 5417 a 63| 64 a 63/5} a 53 5 44a5 15 a 54}54a7 | 54 a 53 154, 52, 54 
October,....| 54 a 74 | 63 a 62) 63 a 62) 53 a 54/5 a 5§|5 a 5} 5} 64 54a 5 |5405.064 
November,..|7 a6 | 6f a 64] 62 a 64)/54a5 | 5h a5 54 54 a 541 7,9, 74 | 53 a 53) 5, 54,5 
December,..'6 a 64' 63 !6$26 [425 '5 a 43! 54 [58 a5 !79 a 84!54 a 43] 5, 53, 

ou. VIL. 18 

















The extreme prices of Flour reached during each 





THE ALCHEMIST. 


| and commiseration. 





(Franvanr 








But if it could be shewn that the 


month of 1830 and 1829, for fair qualities, in New York, | yice of pradery hindered the approaches of the opposite 
were as follows:— 


1829. 1830. 
January,......+. +-$5 00 $4 47 $8 12 $8 25 
February,......... 475 4 62 8 25 8 50 
Bs ss evo cesces 4 62 5 50 8 25 7 62 
Apel... .scccceses 475 § 12 7 25 6 50 
May, cccscccsscecs 4 75 4 83 6 50 7 00 
SOME, cc cccoce 475 5 12 6 75 6 50 
P-cbdogese coves 4 83 5 00 6 25 5 00 
August, ......,..- 4 88 5 12 5 00 5 38 
September,....... 53 5 00 5 50 § 25 
October,.......... 5 00 5 25 5 88 § 25 
November*........ § 25 5 06 5 25 5 50 
December,.......- 5 06 5 25 5 38 5 00 
Extremes of year,. 450 5 25 5 00 8 50) 
Journal of Commerce. 





For the Register of Pennsylvania. 
THE ALCHEMIST. 
No. VIII. 

Saepius at si me, Lycida formose, revisas, 
Fraxinus in sylvis credet tibi, pinus in hortis. 

: Virgil, Ecl.7. 
An, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? 

Ibid, Ecl. 8. 

I do not belong to that class of new-fashioned gen- 
try, who regard the customs and institutions of many 
ages as subjects of ridicule. I venerate those social es- 
tablisliiments, the proof of whose-excellence is seen in 
the antiquity of their prevalence. Among them, at 
once the result of reason and the creature of divine au- 
thority, isthe ceremony of marriage. Let us leave to 
our western savages, and to the adherents ef Robert 
Owen and Fanny Wright, the moral sublimity of an ad- 





verse doctrine, and endeavour to fortify the outworks of 


our social dominions against the fury of uncivilized sal- 








sex, or that beneficial offers were contemned, thcir 
penalty, though different, should be equally rigorous. 
They should be distinguished by a dress, the peculiari- 
ty of which would point them out to beholders. Per- 
haps, however, a more effectual mode might be devised 
to secure the blessing of marriage before the withering 
age of 40, by giving to delinquents the choice of an al- 
ternative, at once repulsive and terrible. If our legisla- 
ture should provide that of our antiquated beaux and 
maidens, the most beautiful and fastidious should be al- 


| lied to the ugly and coarse, under the penalty of per- 


petual incapacity to marry, not many years would 
elapse before they would cease to disappoint the hopes 
and blight the prosperity of the country. 


Plausible reasons, it is true, may be urged against the 
system proposed, but I think they are capable of satis- 
factory answers. Early marriages are denounced by 
political economists as leading to redundancy of popu- 
lation, and general distress. Granting that in Europe 
the objection may be true, as to the causes which have 
produced the absence of employment and pitiable po- 
verty, I cannot perceive that the argument is not void 
of application here. An extensive territory invites the 
activity of the adventurer, adequate compensation, and 
luxurious plenty meet him in every district of country, 
and every department of society. A wide field is open 
before him, in which, by carefully sowing he can abun- 
dantly reap. The good things of this life are approach- 
able by industry in the humbler pursuits, and honour, 
fame, and wealth, await enterprise, talents, and learning. 
No impediment resulting from prudential motives can 
prevent the lover from registering his vows, and receiv- 


lies and licentious encroachments. That society which | ing those of his mistress, at the altar of Hymen. But I 
could dispense with nuptial ordinances, is either to be | anticipate another objection, levelled less at the theory 


censured for its weakness or pitied for its barbarism. 

A wedding is an important era in the history of com- 
mon life. It is the period when a new kind of engage- 
ments is formed, when new responsibilities are contract- 
ed. The joyous festivity of the occasion, and the hol- 
Jow congratulations of friends, may serve to allure us 


from the reality. But it is a solemn pledge of mutual 


of early marriages, than at the compulsory scheme I 
have had the temerity to offer. It is, that the accept- 
ance of one “horn of the dilemma,” by the intermarriage 
of the frigid bachelor and faded maiden, according to a 
legal summary process, would be productive of much 
domestic infelicity. Without due time to ascertain each 
others’ temper and disposition, no tender attachment 


love—an agreement of partnership, limited only by the | could be excited, and connubial broils would be the in- 


joint lives of the parties. How strong and pure, how 
etherial and sublimated, ought that affection to be, 
which can justify the engagement! How convinced 
should be the parties of their own worthiness, as well 
as determination to fulfil all its sacred requisitions! 
Seriously as I consider the binding sanctity of the 
marriage vow, I am far from being the advocate of old 
maids and bachelors. Bachelors who from sheer indif- 
ference refrain from matrimony after the age of thirty, I 
think should be the subjects of legal cognizance; and 
beyond forty, unless the omission arise from the cruelty 
of a rejection, celibacy should be deemed ignominious. 
Nay, the latter should be deprived of certain civil pri- 
vileges as a punishment for neglecting the performance 
of an indispensable duty. As maidens are debarred by 
conventional usage from making efforts to alter their 
eondition, they seem to be fairer subjects of clemency 


evitable and dire result. This in all humility I do not 
grant to be an argument against the system suggested: 
for though conjugal storms when produced, may rage 
with elemental violence, and family jars must tend to 
bring into disrepute the matrimonial connexion, yet as 
it is prescribed as a penance for neglected duty, it is 
gravely submitted to be in strict accordance with the 
design of the penalty. Females particularly will have 
no reason to complain, since alliances now-a-days with 
regard to them are rathera family affair than a personal 
concern in which the parties themselves are supposed 
to be interested. Goldsmith tells usin his Citizen of 
the World that courtship among the Chinese is carried 
on without the agency of the fair one, or the consulta- 
tion of her wishes; her father and lover being the in- 
dividuals who strike the bargain. Will Honeycomb 
relates in his correspondence with the Spectator, tha 








he had read in an English book—Herodotus he be- | 
Jieved—that the Persians annually disposed of their | 
women in marriage by public auction. The rich al- | 
ways secured the most beautiful and meritorious by bid- | 
ding the highest prices! 

Though the good of society seems to require a sys- 
tem of compulsion, it cannot be denied that the punish- 
ment incident to the long postponement of a matrimo- 
nial alliance, is sufficiently hard without the additional 
terrors of legislative severity. The thrilling joys of 
courtship, in which enlivening hope and desponding | 
fear are so delightfully blended, or alternate with such | 
exciting rapidity, are entirely lost to the frozen prede- 
termined bachelor. The bloom and buoyancy of youth 
are wasted in criminal pleasures and ignoble pursuits, | 
detrimental to the physical and moral energies. No 
early friendship cemented by those airy views of life, 
which, though deceptive, by their ardour and fascina- 
tion, impart a vigour and refinement to the future cha- 
racter, leaves the trace of an impression upon his sor- 
did bosom. The serene pleasures of domestic gratifi- | 
cations, which are doubly enhanced by the strong at- | 
tachment formed during the period of youth, and by 
common participation in the reverses or prosperity of | 
over-ruling fate, cannot be felt or appreciated by him, 
who, in the isolation of single life, shall essay to beguile 
the tedium of a solitary existence. Love for a worthy 
object is sometimes productive of high sense of honour, 
punctilious delicacy of conduct, and those aspirations 
which are the certain forerunners of greatness. The de- 
sire of pleasing is mostly attended with effurts necessa- 
ry to its accomplishment, and whatever is thought to | 
magnify a man in the conception of an adored object, 
soon becomes a matter of earnest and enthusiastic pur- 
suit. His passion may not lead toa contest with wind- 
mills, and the chivalry of Quixotic folly, but the latent 
enthusiasm of his nature will be excited into action, and 
he will fearlessly dare exploits, from the magnitude of 
which, in a cooler temperament, he would shrink with 
pusillanimity or distrust. Ifa man desire to be great in 
things above his ordinary level, let him ardently admire 
a woman of superior intellect; but if he be indifferent as 
to the brilliancy or meanness of his future career, let 
him permit bis life to wither and decay without the 
excitement of a tender emotion. H. 








OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


In our last number we presented the representations 
on this subject made by the Legislature of Maryland; 
We now publish some proceedings of our neighbours 
in the opposite quarter. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


A convention of delegates from towns in the state of 
New York, interested in the trade upon the Susque- 
hannah river convened, in pursuance of previous notice, 
at the Hotel of Mr. Goodman in Owego, on the 24th 
ult. when about 50 delegates appeared, representing 
17 towns. Different resolutions were passed, one of 
which was, nominating a committee to draft a memori- 
al to the Governor of that state. 


Memorial to his Excel Enos T’. Throofi, Governor o 
- the Stan of ok w 


The undersigned citizens, interested in the naviga- 
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tion of the Susquehanna River, in behalf of themselves, 
and a large extended population residing upon the bor- 
ders of this river, and upon the Chenange, Onondagua, 
Chemung, and other tributary streams, take the liberty 
of addressing your Excellency upon the subject of some 
serious obstructions ili the Susquehanna, recently erect 
ed in the state of Pennsylvania, and under the authority 
of that state. That the subject may be more clearly 
understood, your memorialists beg leave to present it in 
a single view, although many of the leading facts may 
already be familiar to your Excellency. 

The Susquehannah River takes its rise at the foot of 
the Otsego Luke, and receiving in its course the Una- 
dilla, Onondaga, Chenango, Owego, and Chemung riv- 
ers, and many other minor streams, leaves this state 
near Tioga point, a distance of 150 miles, and passing 
through the state of Pennsylvania, discharges itself into 
the Chesapeake Bay, upwards of four hundred miles 
from its source. The river at Owego, the lowest con. 
siderable village in the state, situate upon its borders, 
is about 70 rods wide, and it afterwards receives the 
Owego creek and Chemung rivers, and other streams of 
less magnitude, 

Until a very recent period Durham boats have regu- 
larly ascended the Susquehanna, from Northampton 
and Wilkesbarre, to the village of Owego, and less fre- 
quently, to the village of Binghamton, 22 miles higher 
up the river, and in 1826, a small steam boat built as an 
experiment boat, ascended the river from Baltimore to 
Binghamton, and up the Chemung to Elmira. 

But what is of much more importance to our present 
purpose, this river has been used, from the earliest set- 
tlement of the country, for the transportation of our 
lumber, plaister, salt, pork, wheat, whiskey, and vari- 
ous agricultural products, which are generally floating 
down the Susquehanna in rafts and arks to Harrisburg, 
Columbia, Port Deposit, Baltimore, and from thence to 
the city of Washington, to market—nor is there now 
any other outlet or market for this section of country, 
none of these articles being able to bear the expense of 
land transportation, to any considerable extent. To give 
nour Excellency some idca of the extent and impor- 
tance of this descending trade, we state that from the es- 
timates made by the delegates attending this conven- 
tion, from the towns they respectively represent, it ap- 
pears 73,000 bushels of wheat, 15,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, besiles a large amount of salt, plaster, pork, whis- 
key, &c. descended the Chemung river from El mira and 
the adjacent towns. That upon the Susquehanna the 
village of Owego alone sends annually 10,000 barrels 
of salt, 4,000 tons of plaster, 10,000 bushels of wheat, 
besides a large amount of lumber, pork, whiskey, &e. 
That more than 600 arks and rafis descended the river 
from the village of Binghampton, and the towns above— 
Unadilla, Bainbridge, Guilford, Greene, &c. and that 
in a single rafting freshet, 2687 rafts, and 995 arks pass- 
ed the town of Harrisburg, and this immense trade is 
still annually increasing; with the opening and expand- 
ing resources and enterprise of the country. 

Your memorialists turther respectfully show, that in 
the year 1829 the Shamokin Dam was erected, entirely 
across the Susquehanna just below the junction of the 
West Branch at Northumberland under the authority of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and for the purpose of 
supplying a feeder to the Pennsylvania canal. This 
dam is about 7 feet high, and although there is a rafting 
gap or apron, of about sixty feet in width, for the de- 
scending craft, yet the passage over it is attended with 
great danger and difficulty, and the dam has proved ex- 
tremely destructive to property. During the past sea- 
son a more formidable ebstruction was erected, in the 
Nanticoke Dam, which is thrown entirely across the riv- 
er, about 9 miles below Wilkesbarre, and which is also 
designed to supply the feeder of the same canal, This 
dam is still more forbidding and dangerous, being about 
9 feet high—totally excluding all ascending navigation; 
and the passage over it by descending crafts, in an or- 
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dinary rafting freshet, is so perilous, that the obstruc- 
tion threatens utterly to exclude us from our only, pre- 
sent market. 

Your memorialists greatly doubt the right of Pennsyl- 
yania thus to obstruct the passage of our citizens, upon 
a navigable stream, taking its rise so far in the interior 
of our own State, and forming a natural highway, not 
only to sister states, but to the ocean—that great high- 
way of nations; but if the strict right be conceded, 
(which it is not,) we have the highest authority for cha- 
racterizing the exercise of sucha power “an act of 
force, condemned by the judgment of mankind.” The 
consequences are of the gravest and most alarming cha- 
racter to this section of the state, and your memorualists 
have thought it most fit to address themselves to you, 
as the Chief Magistrate of this state, that your excellen- 
cy may adopt such measures as the nature of the ques- 
tion, and the importance of the subject may render pro- 

er. 

. Your memorialists flatter themselves that an official 
representation of the case, and of our grievances, to the 
Executive, or the Legislature of Pennsylvania, would 
be most likely to induce that enlightened State to take 
immediate and effectual measures to reme:ly the seri- 
ous evils complained of. And your memorialists think 
it not amiss to urge, that before the cession of Louisiana, 
the free navigation of the Mississippi was claimed from 
Spain as a matter of strict right, under the law of na- 
tions, and was made a sine qua non, in our negotiations 
with that government. Anda similar right was claimed 
in relation to the Mobile, for the citizens of the United 
States upon the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers— 
streams tributary to the Mobile—upon the same princi- 
ples now contended for by us, to wit:—that these rivers 
took their rise in their own territory, and flowed to the 
ocean. 

Your memorialists beg leave to refer your excellency 
to the able and conclusive argument of the illustrious 
Jefferson upon the subject, which will be found in the 
10th Vol. of American State papers, pages 137, 138, and 
the authorities there cited. See also, 7th Vol. of mer- 
ican State papers, page 348, as to the navigation of the 
Mobile. 

If this, then, was claimed of a foreign, and, we may 
add, of an unfriendly government, as a matter of right, 
under the law of nations, we cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt, that the same right will be immediately and wil- 
lingly yielded to-us, by the justice and comity of a sis- 
ter state—living under the same government professed- 
ly founded upon the broad basis of equal rights—and 
united in feeling and fellowship in the same indissoluble 
bond of union: and that an appeal to them, from your 
Excellency, will receive the most prompt and friendly 
attention. The complaint against Spain, it is true, was 
not that she interposed actual obstructions to the navi- 
gation, but that she levied impost duties upon the pro- 
perty of the citizens of the United States, passing 
through these channels to the ocean. Such a power is 
expressly prohibited to the States by our Constitution; 
but even such an exercise of authority would be much 
less objectionable, or at least much less prejudicial to us, 
than the total exclusion of our products from market, 
by means of these impassable barriers. Suppose the 
ftate of Maryland, who are co-sufferers with us in the 
obstructions complained of, should retaliate, by cutting 
off the navigable communication of the citizens of Har- 
rrisburg, and the other towns in Pennsylvania bordering 
upon the Susquehanna, by throwing similar obstructions 
across the river within the limits of her territory? Or 
suppose the state of New York to possess, and should 
exercise the power of diverting this stream into another 
channel; would the state of Pennsylvania willingly and 
peacefully submit to such encroachments—for such she 
would, in such event, complain, but, certain we are, that 
if we were converting the waters to useful purposes of 
our own, we would not sacrifice the interests, or disre- 
gard the remonstrances of our Pennsylvania. brethren, 
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or consent to be made the voluntary instruments in 
wresting from them the privileges which the God of 
Nature bad thus graciously given them. 

Your memorialists confidently relying upon the well 
known and acknowledged attention of your Excellency 
to the wants of your fellow citizens over whom you are 
called to preside, in conclusion respectfully urge that 
you would cither in your own name, or through the 
medium of the Legislature, as shall be thought most 
proper, make an immediate and earnest appeal to the 
government of Pennsylvania upon this most important 
subject, or would take such other measures as the exi- 
gency of the case may require. 








(Communicated. ] 


HISTORICAL NOTES, 
[Concluded from p.125.] 


METEOR. 
(Copied for the Register from a newspaper of 1764.) 

July 20th, 1764.—At Philadelphia, forty minutes past 
seven in the evening, about two miles and a half south- 
west of that city, a ball of fire was seen near the north- 
east, about fifty degrees above the horizon. It took its 
course near north-west—its diameter at times consider- 
ably bigger than that of the sun, especially at one time, 
when it opened as if about to divide. It appeared like 
a large flaming sheet of fire, inclining together like the 
flower leaves of a new blown rese. The sound it made 
in its motion, which was very swift, resembled that of a 
great fire urged by a strong wind. It kept near one 
heighth all the way, till it crossed the meridian to the 
north about twenty degrees, where was a small cloud 
which seemed to attack it. It then mounted higher; 
and just as it seemed to touch the outward edge of the 
cloud, broke into thousands of pieces, like those fiery ones 
observed in the springing of a mine. It had something 
exceedingly remarkable in its ceutre, that resembled a 
glowing hot bar of iron, spitting and sparkling as the 
main body moved, About thirty seconds of time after 
its breaking, was heard a report like the firing of a large 
cannon, only that the sound of it lasted about one minute. 

ROBBERY AND MURDER. 
**Council Chamber, London, June 21st, 1765. 

** By advices from Philadelphia, we learn that the 
convoy of eighty horses loaded with goods, chiefly on 
his Majesty’s account, as presents to the Indians, and 
part on account of Indian traders, were surprised in a 
narrow and dangerous defile in the mountains by a body 
of armed men. A number of horses were killed, some 
lives were lost, and the whole of the goods were carried 
away by the planderers. ‘The rivulet was dyed with 
blood, and run into the settlement below, carrying with 
it the stain of crime upon its surface. This convoy was 
intended for Pittsburgh; as there can be no long con- 
tinuance of peace, without such strong demonstrations 
of friendship towards the Indians. 

The King’s troops from Fort Loudon marched against 
the depredators, seized some, bul they were again res- 
cued by superior force. Some soldiers carried some 
stragglers, whom they apprehended, into the Fort; but 
their friends came to thé rescue, and compelled the gar- 
rison to give up the prisoners, We understand, how- 
ever, that many of the rioters are bound over for their 
appearance at Court.” 

Quere. Was not this the affair of Bloody Run? 

SHIP WRECK. 
one Philadelphia, January 2d, 1767. 

It is with much regret, that we announce the loss of 
the Eagle,on board of which was Gen, Stanwix, his lady, 
an only daughter, a relative, and four servants, who all 
untimely perished. 

General Stanwix served with reputation in Pennsyl- 
vania; and distinguished himself in the protection of the 
inhabitants of the West, at the Fort adjoining Carlisle, 


which he erected for the purpose of giving them se- 
curity. 


ET aks 
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MEMORANDUM OF DOCUMENTS, 
To the Editor of the Register of Pennsylvania. 


Sir,—Being in Albany, last fall, I was induced from 
curiosity to look into the early records of the colony— 
especially those which relate to it, while under the 
Dutch, and when South river, or the Delaware was em- 
braced within its limits. I made a few memorandums 
ut the time, of grants and documents which refer to set- 
tlements in the country now forming parts of Pennsylva- 
nia and Delaware. They show ata very early period, 
names of persons and places still retained. ‘Chey have 
some bearing on the course adopted, before the arrival 
of the English, to the Indians and negroes. They may 
afford some hints to those curious in such inquiries. If 
you think them worth publication they are at your ser- 
vice. 

I cannot close this note without remarking, that the 
documents in the Department of State, at Albany, are 
uncommonly well arranged and preserved. Those of a 
legal character are copied, bound, and placed in a man- 
ner which admits of reference with the least possible 
trouble. Besides these, there exists a manuscript col- 
lection of great interest and value. It seems, that under 
the Dutch, letters, journals, and statements, relative 
to the most minute incidents occurring in the colony, 
or with the neighbouring provinces, were sent home 
continually, It may be supposed they contain much 
that is curious, amusing and useful, either to the 
antiquarian or historian, They are translated into Eng- 
lish, well bound and arranged. 

Your obedient servant, 
Feb, 12, 1831. H. D. G. 


A memorandum made from the Books of Patents, in the 
office of the Secretary of the State of New York, at 
Albany—27th September, 1850. 

It appears that the Royal Patent from Charles II. to 
James, Duke of York, was made on the 12th March, 
1664; and that on the 2d April, 1664, the Duke of York 
made Richard Nicolls governor. 

It appears from several patents, that certainly before 
the year 1670, the title of the Indians was regularly pur- 
chased by the proprietors of land in the province of New 
York. 

In votume I. or THE Patents. 

Page 86. Nicolls grants to Capt. John Carr, in con- 
sideration of his service in taking “the fort at Delaware,” 
all the lands of Gerrett Van Swearing—20th June, 
1665. 

Page 88. Nicolls grants to William Tom “an island 
belonging to Peter Alricks, seven miles below New 
Castle” —“ a meadow at the mouth of Brandywine kill 
and Christene kill,” and “a small parcel of land within 
the town’’—20th June, 1665. 

In votume Il. or THE Patents. 

Page 126. Nicolls confirms a grant ‘‘heretofore made 

by the Dutch governor, William Kieft, unto Anna a free 
ine, the widow of Andries d’ Angola.’ The grant 
of Kieft 8th February, 1647; the confirmation of Nicolls 

19th October, 1667. 

There are also confirmations of several grants by the 
Dutch governors to “free negroes,” 

Page 252. Nicolls confirms to Hendrick Jansen Van 
Jeveren a lot of Jacob Alricks ‘‘at New Castle upon 
Delaware”’—having been before sold to him by Alricks., 
Confirmation 8th January, 1667. 

Page 253. On the 5th March, 1663, “those then in 
authority” granted a certain tract, “at New Delaware 
on the Verdrictigec hooke’’ (at New Castle), to Johan 
Hendricks, Niels Nielson, and others.”—15th June, 
1664, that grant was confirmed; and now 8th January, 
1667, Nicolls again confirms it to them. 


Page 254 to 257. There are several grants and con- | 








Iw votume III. of THE PaTENss. 

Page 88. The first patent granted by Francis Love- 
lace as governor, appears dated Ist September, 1669. 
He was appointed by the Duke of York. 

Page 97. There is a grant not signed, but probably 
by Governor Nicolls, to W. Beckman of liberty to sell 
“a lot of ground at Delaware, which he did purchase 
heretofore by way of exchange.” This grant is dated 
7th August, 1668. 

Page 114 to 147. There are a number of confirmations 
and a few patents, granted by Nicolls, and bearing date 
from Ist January, 1667, to 26th March, 1669, of lands, 
&c. ‘fon Delaware.” The confirmations are generally 
to the actual possessors under Swedish and Dutch titles. 
Most of the lands are at New Castle and Christeen; but 
I find the names of various places all the way up the 
west shore of the Delaware, from the ocean to the site 
of Philadelphia, namely: Kingsessing (p. 115), Passy- 
unck (p. 125), Upland creek (p. 128), Whiteclay kill 
(p. 133), Bread and Cheese island (p. 136), Hoere kill 
(p. 137), Fyre Hook (p. 143), Horse Neck (p. 146). 

I find too, among many other names of persons, the 
following, viz. Peter Rambo (p. 115, 125), Thomas 
Wollaston (p, 117), John Erskine (p. 118), Otto Stille 
(p. 124), John Ogle (p. 134), Dr. Lawrentij Carolly, 
“minister or preacher to the Swedes nation,” (p. 139). 

Page 147 to 159. The confirmations at d patents con- 
tinue similar to the preceding, being granted by Francis 
Lovelace as governor, and dated from Ist September, 
1669, to 25th May, 1670. Among them are named the 
following places: Mile creek (p. 147), Schole kill (p. 
148), Passyunck (p. 148), Matin konk island, “6Dutch 
miles above New Castle,” (p. 150), Crum kill (p. 159); 
and also the following persons: George Wale (p. 147), 
John Askue (p. 149), Molley Poulson (p. 153). 

Pages 164, 165, 167,169. Confirmations by Lovelace 
of land at. New Castle. 

Page 180. Confirmation by Lovelace to Barent Hen- 
dricksen of land at Apoquenimy. 14th August, 1671. 

Pages 181, 182. Confirmation of lands at Whorekill. 
June and July, 1671. 

Page 184 to 191. Confirmation of lands at Jones’ 
creek, Murder creek, Apoquenimy, Beaver creek, Duck 
creek, Sassafras kill—dated in June, 1671. 

Page 192. Confirmation by Lovelace to Jonas Neilson 
of land, &c. in Kingsesse on Schuylekill—18th May, 
1672. 

In votume LV. or rut Patents. 

Page 62. A deed from the Indian Sachems to Gov. 
Lovelace, for the whole of Staten Island—13th April, 
1670. 

On the 31st October, 1674, Edmund Andros succeed- 
ed Lovelace as governor. 

Page 95. Confirmation of Andros to Bezaliel Osborne 
of land at Apoquenimy—26th July, 1675. 

Page 159. Patent of Andros to Paul Marsh of land at 
Whorekill—20th August, 1679. 

Page 160. Patent of Andros to Robert Hignat and 
John Crue—land near Rebobsh bay on Delaware—20th 
August, 1679. 

Page 161. Patent of Andros to Robert Bedwell—land 
called Folly Neck near Jones’ creek—20th Aug. 1679. 

Page 182 to 184. Five confirmations of Gov. Leve- 
lace to Jan Sibrantz, Evert Gertsen, Paul Jaques, Har- 
man Keyners, and Nealse Lawsa, of lands at Horse 
Neck, New Castle, and Upland, at Delaware—March 
and April, 1669. 

Page 204. Confirmation of Andros to Thomas Spey 
of land at St. George’s creek on Delaware—5th No- 
vember, 1675. 

Page 208. Confirmation of Andros to Henry Ward of 
land at Reendon point and Dragon swamp. 

In this volume to the end there are a number of pat- 
ents and confirmations by Gov. Andros; but of lands 


firmations of lands about New Castle, and the mouth of | chiefly or entirely below New Castle. There are none 
Christeen, by Nicolls—dated in January and February, | of any lands in what now forms Pennsylvania. 


1667. 


In volume 25tb of translations of Dutch records, page 
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107, a patent of P. Stuyvesant, the governor refers to | done in the States of Virginia and New York, but it is 

* a purchase from the Indians in 1650.” | believed that several years were employed in the pers 
In the same volume are patents for a number of tracts | formance.” 

of land at and near Fort Cassimir on South river—grant-| The acts of Assembly of this Commonwealth are the 

ed to various persons. | accretions of nearly a century and a half. During that 
Some of the documents referred to in the preceding | period the government has undergone one signal revo- 

notes, have we presume already appeared at length in| lution, an: various changes have taken place in the 


; . | habits, opinions and even structure of the community.— 
the Register. (See vol. I. pages 36 and 92, and vol. IV. } More than six thousand six hundred acts have been 


pages 36, 41, 42, 43, 44, 56, 73, 81, 97,120.) The | adopted by the Legislsture since the commencement of 
whole may be of use hereafter, in directing to the place the eighteenth century, which must be separately ex- 





where much interesting matter is no doubt deposited | 

respecting our early history; and we thank our corres- | 

pondent for his attention. 

qoenainypapesseataencenenlonsnenamenaaneloesamanpenae 
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Report of the Commissioners appointed under Resolutions | 

of March 23d, 1830. 

In the pursuance of certain resolutions adopted on the | 

23d ef March last, the Governor of this Commonwealth | 
having been pleased to appoint us, whose names are 

hereunto subscribed, Commissioners, “to revise, collate | 

and digest all such public acts and statutes of the Civil 


| union. 


amined and studied, for the purpose of ascertaining 


| whether they are private or public, local or general, 


temporary or permanent, repealed, altered, or in force. 


| No revision of the Statute Laws of Pennsylvania has ta- 


ken place since the year 1700. In this respect our com- 
monwealth ismuch behind most of her sisters of the 
In many of the states the statute book has been 
revised since the revolution; in some more than once. — 


| Where this process takes place periodically, it is obvi- 


ous that the task is comparatively light; but where, as 
in the present case, it becomes necessary to go back 
almost to the foundation of the province, the labor and 
difficulty are increased vastly beyond the numerical 
proportion of the actsto beconsidered. Without dwell- 


Code of this State, and all such British statutes in force 
in this State, as are generaland permanent in their na- 
ture,” we now respectfully submit to the Legislature, | as well as in the literature of a people, we may observe 
this, our first Report. that great difficulty may be experienced in deciding 
We take the liberty of premising that the duties con- | whether statuteshave become obsolete by change of 
templated by those resolutions are felt by us to be of | circumstance and manners; whether others are repealed 
no cgnmon weight and difficulty, and that we have ap-| by implication arising from the phraseology of sub- 


proached the performance of them with a deep sense of | sequent statutes, or by constant and uninterrupted prac- 
our responsibility, but with a determination to devote | tice to the contrary. ‘l'o adapt the language of the en- 


our utmost ability and attention to the discharge of those | actments to the understanding of the present day, with- 
duties in a manner satisfactory to our feiiow citizens. | out losing any of the phraseology which may have ac- 
A very brief survey of the extent and variety of the | quired a settled and determinate meaning by the adj: « 
labours devolved upon us, will probably be sufficient to | dication of the courts; to digest ‘and organize into a 
satisfy the Legislature, that we have noterred in our | system the multiplied and often inconsistent provisions 
estimate of their arduous and important character. to be found in our statute book, is a task, we repeat, 
The Civil Code of Pennsylvania is composed of the | which it is impossible to enter upon wi:hout a profound 
Common law, certain British Statutes, and the acts of | conviction of its arduous and responsible character. 
Assembly. With the first, we have no other concern! If our duties ended here, however, we should feel 
in the present inquiry than as it bears upon the con- | less anxiety for their result, than, looking at their actual 
struction of the British Statutes, and the acts of Assem- | scope and extent, it is natural for us to entertain: be- 
bly, and is aflected by them. ‘The subject of the Bri- | cause, acting as we have determined todo upon the 
tish Statutes is one of considerable difficulty—although | principle of retaining every thing in the existing body 
the Report of the Judges of the Supreme Court, made | of laws about which therecould be any question, we 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Legislature, passed | could hardly expect dissatisfaction in any quarter.— 
in the year 1807, has ina considerable measure deter- But, we are required by the resolutions of the Legisla- 
mined the question respecting those in force in this | tion in addition to the task of revising “to suggest such 
state. That report, however, although entitled to the | contradictions, omissions and imperfections as may ap- 
utmost respect and deference, is not conclusive; nor | pear in the statutes to be revised and the mode in 
was it intended so to be by its authors. } which the same may be reconciled, supplied or amend 
A more thorovgl examination, if the presure of their | ed, to designate such acts or parts of acts which ought 
official duties had permitted it, would have satisfied | to be repealed and recommend the passage of such new 
them, perhaps; that there are statutes in force, not in-| acts or parts of acts as such repeal may render neces- 





ing on the variation of language which, in the ‘course 
of « century and a half, must he perceived in the laws 


cluded in their list, and that some of their suggestions | 
as to the incorporation of other statutes into our code, 
were deserving of re-consideration. We have found | 
it necessary to examine for ourselvesthe whole body of 


sary,” and “to report whether it would be expedient to 
introduce any, and if any, what change in the forms and 
mode of proceeding in the administration of the laws.’’ 

In the performance of this latter branch of our duty 





the British Statutes, down to the period of our revolu- | we shall have to encounter difficulties of a more serio.-s 
tion; and to compare them with our own Legislation, to | character, which are greatly increased in amount and 
ascertain for ourselves how far they have been or con-| importance by the circumstance we have already allud- 
tinue to be in force in this commonwealth. We shall | ed to, of this being the first attempted revision of the 
find greater difficulty in determining, which of those | laws since the commencement of the last century. If 
statutes ought to be incorporated into our code; and | we rightly construe the last clause of the second resolu- 
then, in the process of incorporation,so as to render them | tion it devolves upon us the duty of reporting such new 
harmonious in system and phraseology with our own acts or parts of acts as may, in our opinion, be necessa- 
legislation, without impairing their force and effect.— | ry to complete the integrity and harmony of the sys- 
In the words of the Judgesof the Supreme Court, in the | tem; and adapt it to the opinions and character of the 
report just alluded to, “this part of our task, though | present times: And with reference to the acdministra- 
very honorable, is very arduous, and in executing it, we | tion of justice, the intention of the Legislature is dis- 
have thought ourselves bound te proceed with great tinctly and explicitly stated. 
caution.” To ‘re-enact the substance of these statutes| It is obvious that these resolutions open a very wide 
in language suitable to our present condition, would be field of inquiry; and although we are very far from be- 
a work of labour. Something of the kind has been | ing satisfied of the expediency of entire and sucde 
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erall the enactments to be found in our statute book, re. 








ments in legislation, we are not less clearly convinced | lating to both the Register and the Register’s Court, 


that our code, both of the statute and unwritten law, 
requires some material alterations, and, at all events, 
that considerable benefit will accrue to our common- 
wealth, from a full and candid examination of the vari- 
ous suggestions which have been made for its reform. 
The present age is distinguished for its efforts at im- 
provement in most of the sciences and pursuits which 
concern the interests of mankind. In Europe, as well 
as in many parts of our own country, public opinion 
seems to be earnestly directed to the melioration of 
the laws, and the improvement of their administration. 
It is especially remarkable that in England, where an 
adherence to established doctrines and forms is almost 
a national feature, the spirit of reform appears to be at 
work, and promises the best results for its jurispru- 
dence. Nofewer than three commissions have been 
appointed in pursuance of resolutions of the British 
parliament; one, namely, on the subject of the court of 
chancery; one on the laws relating to real estate, and 
one on the subject of the administration of justice; each 
of which has made report, in part, containing some val- 
uable and important suggestions. In a neighboring state 
to our own, an entire revision of the statute laws has re- 
cently taken place, and many essential alterations have 
been introduced. Itis true, that many of the reforms 
now suggested in England and New York, were long 
since introduced into this state, and have produced sig- 
nal advantages for our community, but there are ma- 
ny others, of an equally important character, proposed 
by the British commissioners, which deserve serious 
consideration here, because equally applicable to our 
own system. We are not prepared at this moment to 
say to what extent we shall think it our duty to recom- 
mend to the legislature the adoption of improvements 
' suggested in the quarters to which we have alluded, 
but we believe that public opinion in our commonwealth 
is favorable to some material “changes in the forms and 
modes of proceeding in the administration of the laws.” 
Having thus very briefly presented our view of the 
exteut and variety of our general duties, and reserving 
for a future report a more detailed statement of our 

















and moulded them into one bill, arranged with due re. 

gard to the distinctness of their several functions. We 

persuade ourselves that the plan we have adopted in 

respect to this bill, will not be unsatisfactory to the le- 
islature. 

2. The bill relating to the Orphans’ Court has occu- 
pied a large share of our time and reflection. The 
peculiar structure of that court, its extensive but ill- 
defined sphere of jurisdiction, the magnitude of the in- 
terest upon which it operates, the uncertainty of the 
code of law by which it is regulated, and its equally 
uncertain and insufficient practice and process, serve to 
surround with difficulties every attempt to frame a regu- 
lar system for it. So convinced are we of the arduous- 
ness of the task of compiling a complete system, which 
shall embrace the constitution, jurisdiction, powers, and 
practice, of this court, that had it not been for the ex- 
press directions of the legislature to report upon it at 
the present session, we should probably have reserved 
this subject to the last, and given it the utmost delibe- 
ration that our limits allowed. Of the necessity, how- 
ever, of an early as well as thorough examination and 
revision of the acts of Assembly, relating to this tribu- 
nal, we are fully convinced. “Nothing,” said the late 
Judge Duncan, in the case of M‘Pherson v. Cunliffe, 11 
Serg. & Rawle, 432, “*so much requires legislative at- 
tention as the proceedings of the Orphans’ Courts, for 
as sure as we descend into our graves, so sure into this 
court we must come; and the man would be a real bene- 
factor, who would devise set forms, and furnish direc. 
tions in conducting the vast business in these courts, 
where we every day find so deplorable.a system of con- 
fusion.” 

The Orphans’ Courts of Pennsylvania bear a close re- 
semblance to the courts of Chancery in England and in 
some of these United States, in respect to the subjects 
of their jurisdiction, while at the same time, they are 
lamentably deficient in the powers and process by 
which those courts are enabled to do complete and ex- 
act justice towards their suitors. The mode of com- 
mencing proceedings, for example, is similar in both 


ideas upon the subjects embraced in them, we proceed | tribunals: in the Orphans’ Court, namely, by petition, 


to submit to the legislature a few general remarks up- 


on the bills, which, in conformity with the sixth resolu- 
tion adopted on the 23d of March last, we have pre- 


pared for the present session of the assembly. 

The resolution adverted to, requires us “to revise 
the several statutes relative to the settlement of accounts 
before Registers, and proceedings in the Orphans’ 
Court, as soon as conveniently may be, and report the 
same for the determination of the General Assembly, 
at their next session?” 

The bills now presented are, 


Ist. “A bill relating to Registers and Registers’ | 


Courts.” 
2d. “A bill relating to Orphans’ Courts.” 





which resembles the bill in Chancery, and seems, like 
| that, to require a substantial answer. In the Courts of 


| 


| Chancery, however, an answer may be required, on 
| oath of affirmation, upon all the subjects relative to the 
| controversy, which the complainant may propound in 
his bill. And thus the defendant may be compelled to 
furnish information, often of the utmost importance to 
the ends of justice. If the Orphans’ Court possesses 
| this power, and the analogous one of compelling the 

production of books and papers material to the issue, 
which has been conferred by the legislature upon the 
courts of common law, their existence has been gene- 
rally doubted, and the exercise of them is believed to 


| have rarely taken place, Various other defects exist, 


1. The bill relating to Registers and Registers’ | upon which we shall not enter at present, as they will 


Courts, is designed to comprise all the provisions of the 
different acts of assembly relating to the qualifications, 
liability, duty, jurisdiction, power, process and practice 
of Rexister’s Courts, together with such new provisions 
as it was thought expedient to recommend. It is divid- 
ed into forty-nine sections, and is derived from nearly 
twenty different acts of asseinbly and statutes. 

It will be perceived that in relation to this bill, we 
have gone somewhat beyond the duty exacted of us by 
the legislature on the present occasion. It appeared to 
us on examining the acts of assembly relating to the 
settlement of accounts before Registers, that these pro- 
ceedings were so intimately connected with the other 
subjects of the jurisdiction of that officer, and that the 
whole scheme of his jurisdiction was so closely allied 
with that of the Register’s Court, that it would consist 
best with that uniformity and system which are the de- 
clared objects of the legislature, if we brought togeth- 


, form the subject of particular remark in the comments 
with which we propose to accompany the several sec. 
| tions of the bill. 

In order to obtain information respecting the practice 
of the Orphans’ Courts throughout the state, and the 
views entertained of the defects in their jurisdiction and 
powers, we addressed letters to the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, to the Presidents of the several Courts of 
Common Pleas and District Courts, and to some other 
persons of learning and experience, requesting their 
opinions of these subjects. We have received answers 
from many, to whom we are indebted for some valuable 
information and suggestions, of which we have availed 
ourselves in the accompanying bills. 

In regard to the subjects embraced in the two bills, 
we may be allowed a few more remarks. In the per- 
formance of this branch of our Cuties, we have adopted 
a rule which we propose to pursue in the progress of 
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our remaining labours, and the propriety of which is | revision, an example has been set, which we have fol- 
perhaps too obvious to need any comment, namely, to | lowed in these bills, and which we propose to pursue in 
separate into distinct actsall subjects of legislation which | future, namely, to use the words indicating the singular 








are in their character distinct. We believe it to be the | 
desire of the Legislature to possess not only a revised | 
and consolidated code of statute law, but one systema- | 
tized asto subject matter, and arranged into regular | 
and appropriate titles, each of which shall contain all | 
that naturally belongs to it and no more; and we consid- | 
er almost any labour well bestowed that facilitates a 

convenient reference to and easy acquisition of a know- 

ledge of the laws by the whole body of our citizens, 

Thus in the bill relating to Orphans’ Courts, we have | 
studiously confined ourselves to what we conceive to | 
be the apprupriate subjects of its enactments, viz: 

1. The Constitution of the Court or the designation | 
of the individuals who compose it. 

2. Its jurisdiction. 

3. Its powers, and 

4. Its practice, or manner of exercising its powers 
upon the objects of its jurisdiction, so far as it is a sub- 
ject of legislative provision. 

Under this impression of the preper arrangement of 
subjects, we have excluded from this bill all those pas- 
sages of the laws which relate to the <livision of the es- 
tates of intestates, except so far as the Orphans’ Court 
is concerned in the actual partition or sale of such es- 
tates. So with respect to the laws defining the duties 
and powers of executors and administrators, in respect | 
to the payment of debts and other subjects. It will be 
perceived, that certain other provisions of the existing 
laws, relative to executors and administrators, are omit- 
ted in the bill relating to Orphans’ Courts, although 
usually classed under the same head in the digests and | 
indexes of the Acts of Assembly, as we conceive, that 
they are more properly to be introduced into the bill | 
relating to executors and administrators. When the | 
whole body of our statute law comes to be presented to 
the legislature,the advantages of the systematic arrange- 
ment, we have spoken of, will, we trust, be found ap- 
parent. It was our intention, if time should allow, to 
submit, together with the bills now reported, other bills 
under appropriate titles, showing our distribution ofall 
those acts of Assembly which are frequently referred to, | 
as a part of the system of law relating to the Orphans’ 
Court. Such a course would be essential to the full 
development of our views of arrangement. As, how- 
ever, it has been found impracticable, we must refer to | 
the preceding observations, as explanatory of what 
might otherwise seem omissions. The bill contains, we 
believe, all the existing provisions of the law relative to 
that court as a tribunal, and may be made operative to | 
enforce the duties of the subjects of its jurisdiction, 
however they may be diversified. 

It will be perceived, also, that the phraseology of the 
existing acts is generally retained in the bills now sub- 
mitted. We have endeavoured, in this respect, to com- 
ply with the injunction of the legislature, namely: to 
make no change in the language ofthe acts, *‘by which | 
their true intent and meaning, shall be in any wise im- | 
paired, altered, or affected, except in those instances in 
which it shall be expressly intended and proposed to 
amend or change the existing provisions of such stat- 
utes.”” Fully aware of the importance of certainty and | 
stability in the interpretation of the laws, we have in all 
cases retained forms of expression, which have receiv- 
ed a judicial con.truction, and unless when the object 
was “toamend or change the existing provisions, we 
have no further altered the text, than to ‘‘divest it of 
redundant phrases and useless verbiage.” In this de- 
scription, we consider the terms indicating the differ- 
ence of sex and number, in the specification of the ob- 
jects of legislative provisions. The repetition of the 
words he she or they, executor and executors, and the like, 
has produced much of that inconvenient prolixity 
which is objected to, in the statute laws of most coun- 
tries. In some of those which have recently undergone 





number, and the masculine gender, in all cases, except 
where it may be intended otherwise especially to pro- 
vide. We have not thought it necessary to introduce 
a section providing especially that such words shall be 
taken to include the plural,and females as well as males, 
because, we suppose that phraseology of this descrip- 
tion may be safely left to the exposition of the courts, in 
all acts not penal in their operation. 

In the consolidation into ene of many statutes passed 
at different periods of time, some with preambles re- 
citing defects or inconveniences which it is no longer 
important to mention, and some premising and advert- 
ing to sections ofa preceding law, considerable omis- 
sions and some alterations must necessarily take place. 
We are confident, however, that in the present bills no 
omission or alteration has occured by which the design 
of the acts consolidated is at all affected. 

In the phraseology of the new sections suggested for 
the consideration of the Legislature, we have studied 
conciseness; but, aware of the superior impertance of 
plainness and perspicuity we have preferred expressing 
the design and scope of the enactment in twe or more 
sections to compressing them within one at the risk of 
indistinctness of expression and obscurity of purpose. 

It is possible that we may have overlooked some pro- 
visions of the existing laws relating to the Orphan’s 
oe which ought to be incorporated within this 

ill. 

We have taken great pains, however, to avoid this 
defect by as careful examination and collation of all the 
acts connected with the subject, as our limited time 
would permit. When we come to lay before the Legisla- 
ture the general body of the revised laws, we shall have 
an Opportunity of reporting such additions to the bills 
now prepared, as may possibly have been omitted, and 
may be necessary to complete the system. 

W. RAWLE, 

T. I. WHARTON, 

JOEL JONES. 
Philadelphia, January 31, 1831. 
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